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EQUALITY OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AND 
OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING! 


HAROLD F. CLARK 


me JQUAL economic opportunity does not exist in the United 

WA) States. How near can we come to achieving this ideal under 

ar private capitalism? What, if any, practical steps can we 
take toward reaching this end in the immediate future? 

It is the common assumption that there is economic equality or at least 
equality of opportunity in the United States. Such an assumption runs 
through the everyday thinking of a great mass of our population. It 
appears in practically all of the stories of our so-called successful men and 
women. Even the President of the United States in his Kings Mountain 
speech made the statement that “by a free system of education we strive 
to guarantee equality to all in the race.” 

It seems to be a bit difficult to reconcile a claim of equal opportunity 
to the facts in the case. A few years ago I knew a certain community 
in Central Indiana quite well. One boy inherited a fine farm of about 
320 acres. Another boy was one of the eight children of a day laborer. 
Both of these boys wanted to enter farming as a life work. To say the 
least, it is a strain on the concept of equality to maintain that these two 
boys had equal opportunity to begin farming. 

If we look at our industrial cities we find much the same situation. 
Two boys desire to enter the banking field in New York City. One is the 
son of a poor laborer; the other is the son of a president of one of the 
greatest banking houses. Within three years one is a partner in one of 
our largest financial institutions. The other boy is still looking for a job. 

I am not claiming that equality or even equal opportunity is desirable. 
I am simply stating that either we should take drastic steps to bring it 
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about or else we should change our American theory. We have all 
heard a hundred times over the story of the phenomenally able boy who 
without friends or wealth or seeming opportunity has advanced to the 
head of a great bank, insurance company, or railroad. There is no ques- 
tion but that a boy of sufficient ability can make such a success not only 
in America but in any other society. These exceptional stories tell us 
nothing regarding the equality of opportunity for two people of the 
same ability. 

The question is, are we going to make a serious attempt to live up to 
our pretenses and our claims? We perhaps can never reach equality 
under a system of private capitalism. To most of us, absolute equality 
is not necessary. And perhaps most of the people in America would be 
satisfied if we made a real effort to live up to the equality that is possible 
under a planned and controlled capitalism. 

In the field of occupational distribution no one who knows the facts 
can say there is equal opportunity to enter occupations in the United 
States. As a matter of fact, most of the desirable occupations are in 
reality closed to most of the people. To enter medicine today one either 
must be exceptionally fortunate in his financial inheritance or else he 
must be phenomenally able intellectually and ingenious financially. The 
dean of one of our great medical schools recently said that a student 
should have $20,000 before beginning his education in that medical 
school. No one in his right mind would maintain that two people of the 
same ability, one with $20,000, and the other with nothing, had equal 
opportunity to go through that medical school. The same thing is true 
to a greater or lesser degree in regard to engineering, to dentistry, and 
for that matter even teaching. These are all fortunate and exceptional 
occupations, and for two people of the same ability the one who has 
money has a much greater opportunity to enter one of these occupations. 

Many studies have been made of the occupational choices of high school 
students. One important study showed that more than 60 per cent of 
all boys wanted to enter four of the professions. There were less than 
two per cent of the gainfully employed boys in these professions. It 
will obviously be impossible for all the boys who want to enter such jobs 
to do so. The same situation exists in regard to girls. Many of the 
studies have shown from 40 per cent to 60 per cent of the girls choosing 
three or four occupations. We know it will be impossible for more than 
three or four per cent of the girls to ever enter these occupations. There 
seems to be some effective barrier to students following their occupa- 
tional choices. 
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What we need urgently is an occupational planning commission in the 
United States—some independent, expert body that would determine the 
number of people needed in each occupation and continue to redetermine 
that at short intervals. Of course, the medical profession says there are 
too many doctors, the engineering professions that there are too many 
engineers, the chemist that there are too many chemists, and so on down 
the line. A careful study of the life earnings in the different occupations 
has convinced us, however, that medicine and engineering are the two 
most favored occupations in America. 

Proper and adequate planning in regard to occupational distribution 
will probably never equalize earned income. But it will go far toward 
this end. Our evidence seems to show that there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in the skilled trades and in unskilled labor who are just 
as able as the people in medicine and engineering. In a society that 
makes any pretense of equality of opportunity, these people must be 
given a chance to enter the more fortunate occupations. 

There is perhaps nothing that America needs more than an adequate 
occupational planning commission. In the schools at the present time 
there is much talk of occupational guidance. Practically all of it is on 
an extremely individualistic basis; much of it is definitely anti-social. 
There is every reason to think that we would have an enormously more 
productive society by transferring hundreds of thousands or even millions 
of people from our low-paid to our high-paid occupational groups. There 
is, also, every reason to think that this is the way to make the total 
income of the nation the largest possible income. 

Much is being said regarding economic planning. Out of this discus- 
sion should come many types of planning bodies. No one of these 
planning groups is likely to be the road to salvation, but hundreds of 
them working together and heading up into one supreme economic council 
should go far towards bringing stability and continued progress to 
American economic life. Among these planning commissions nothing is 
more important than an occupational planning commission. If America 
is to ever take seriously the task of even attempting an approach to 
equality of opportunity, some serious effort along this line will have to 
be made. While stating the general limitations of private capitalism 
the schools have it in their power to put some meaning and substance 
into the phrase equality of opportunity in the United States. 


ECONOMICS AND HOME ECONOMICS INSTRUC- 
TION IN THE SCHOOLS' 


ANNA M. COOLEY 


ALEVER before have home economics teachers been so aware of 
the economic and social problems in their communities, or so 
cognizant of their opportunities. All over the country they 
are earnestly attempting to adapt their home economics 
instruction to present needs. To get a more definite idea of what is 
going on, the Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics in the National Education Association sent a questionnaire to 
its members, and the composite picture here presented is based on the 
replies received. 

Perhaps the most striking general impression is that of the earnestness 
with which the present economic situation is being attacked. Along 
with it appears a consciousness of insufficient background of economic 
theory and of need for more training in the principles of economics. 
From one district comes the suggestion that an in-service course in ap- 
plied economics for home economics teachers would help very materially 
to clarify the relationship between home economics and economic princi- 
ples. Some sort of written introduction to the subject, presented in 
elementary manner for the benefit of those who do not have contacts 
with professors in this field, would also be welcome. 

The strength of the group lies in its earnest effort to face economic 
situations as they exist today. Perhaps with a greater stress on economic 
principles there might be less adaptation to life situations, but it is also 
true that with greater knowledge better adaptations and connections 
might be made. 

In none of the sections of the country represented in the replies are 
economic principles being offered in courses or units of the high school 
curriculum of home economics, but rather the home economics subject 
matter is the carrier of the principle to be taught, whether this has to do 
with problems of money and investment in connection with the family 
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budget lessons or the use of standards for consumers in the foods and 
clothing classes. 

Much attention is being given to the discussion of standards of living. 
Such points are brought out as that the amount of money spent does 
not determine necessarily the value or satisfaction obtained by an 
expenditure, and that the relation of standards to income must be given 
consideration. The results of attempting to “keep up with the Joneses” 
are being made clear. 

Help with personal budgets and the distribution of the family income 
is being given in very concrete ways. Pupils’ own problems of spending 
for lunches, recreation, and wardrobe, and the family’s marketing prob- 
lems are having attention. Practice in buying is given through real 
problems. Thrift is being developed, together with an understanding 
of its social significance. Emphasis is placed on making each dollar of 
expenditure realize its full value in necessities. Economy in the use of 
materials on hand is practiced when necessary—in other words, stretching 
the income so it will reach. Various methods of purchase are discussed, 
such as cash, credit, and installment buying. Training is being given 
in giving wisely as well as spending and saving. Values are being care- 
fully weighed, and pupils are being made to feel that “it is wise to tell 
your money where to go rather than to wonder where it has gone.” 
Education to resist high-powered salesmanship is being given and also 
to interpret advertising appeals, along with information about reading 
labels and detecting common frauds and adulterants. 

The elements that make up the cost of food and other goods are being 
considered. In agricultural districts where cereals, live stock, or fruit 
are produced on a commercial basis, the students can see at first hand how 
production is affected by such factors as supply and demand, labor, 
transportation, and weather. Visits to dairies, bakeries, packing houses, 
and factories provoke thought on production and consumption problems, 
as for instance the relative economy of home and factory production of 
foods and clothing. 

The responsibility of the consumer in the home for the kinds of goods 
on the market is emphasized, and also his responsibility for better condi- 
tions of labor and for fair wages. It is shown how his demand may work 
for or against rapid change in fashion, and how changes in his manner of 
living may affect the demand and hence the value of commodities. An- 
other consumer responsibility to which attention is sometimes drawn is 
that of creating a demand for suitable standards, specifications, and labels 
as aids to consumer purchasing. 
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Health problems of the family are being faced through the discussions 
of wise use of income, especially perhaps as regards the allowance for 
food, on which proper nutrition depends. Counselling in regard to 
family expenditures is resulting in better family cooperation and even 
in meetings with parents for these discussions. 

Cooperation with mutual welfare centers has led to discussion of eco- 
nomic depression, work, wages, preparation for earning a living, helpful- 
ness in community projects, joy of service for others. The actual help 
rendered by home economics classes makes an inspiring total and is 
reported from all parts of the country. In one center over 600 garments 
for clothing relief were produced by local classes. In several places 
classes have considered how the weekly allowance given by a county to 
needy families can be spent most wisely. In certain cities the regular 
courses in home economics have been temporarily set aside, and instead 
the pupils and teachers have been helping to combat malnutrition and 
its attendant evils. The class work may center around the purchase, 
preparation, and service of the least expensive foods which will ade- 
quately feed those for whom it is used, or a week’s order for food for five 
for $6.50 may be worked out in detail, together with menus and recipes. 
However the work is arranged, it is part of the community’s battle 
against the crippling effects of undernourishment and hard times 
generally. 

The value of leisure is being discussed and the education needed to use 
it wisely. Closely related to this is the subject of planning work to 
conserve time and energy and to bring the best returns in accomplish- 
ment and satisfaction. This in turn sometimes leads to the relative 
merits of homemade versus ready-to-use foods and clothing, and similar 
questions of home management. 

The social and economic problems of the pupils and their homes are 
so closely tied up that it is difficult to consider one without the other. 
Thus it happens that the importance of good human relationships, both 
within and without the family, are being stressed as never before. 

Instruction along these lines is taking place at all school levels. Even 
in the elementary school in some sections, simple basic appreciations in 
relation to production and consumption are given through the industrial 
arts work. In correlating home economics with art, health, and social 
science a study may be made of the production and manufacture of foods, 
textiles, and household furniture. A point of view on consumption is 
given in an elementary way through personal and family budgeting at 
different standards of living, through evaluation of ready-made versus 
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homemade clothing and food products, of labor-saving devices in relation 
to budgeting and use of leisure. 

It is shown in these reports that the methods of accomplishing all these 
things vary with the individual teacher; her originality, her knowledge, 
her appreciation of community needs and requirements affect the con- 
crete working out of the problem. Much variation in the economic 
preparedness of the teachers is reflected in the various activities. 

The objectives given are not always new in home economics, but the 
emphasis given is often new. ‘Teachers are clarifying their objectives 
as never before, and are finding justification for the subject matter offered 
in the present needs and home life of the children. 

Finally, the aim of all the work reported is apparently to help girls and 
boys to be thinking students, so that they may become intelligent con- 
sumers and, when necessary, efficient producers; to make wise choices 
and decisions, use good judgment, adopt good habits of work, form right 
attitudes, and lay the foundation for their solution of the economic prob- 
lems of today and tomorrow. 

Despite this excellent showing, there is one important subject, how- 
ever, which apparently is not receiving much consideration. It has to do 
with the life objectives of the 50 per cent of our boys and girls who are 
in high school, in relation to demand and supply in the economic world, 
and is discussed by Dr. Harold Clark in another paper (see page 581). 
Should not home economics teachers remember that if we continue to 
lead a large number of prospective workers toward a few occupations 
we are courting unemployment and all its attendant disasters? And 
should we not aid in shaping education so that it will better meet the 
economic needs of the world into which our students go? 

It is said of Cromwell that before the battle of Dunbar when sur- 
rounded by his enemies he wrote these words: ‘‘We are upon an engage- 
ment very difficult.”” We, too, are upon a difficult engagement. In the 
realization of this position there is strength. We need to realize the 
seriousness of the situation and to go forth as Cromwell to meet these 
difficulties with courage. We are on the verge of new things, and some 
of us feel our unpreparedness and seek help to overcome it. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE CAMP FIRE GIRLS 
C. FRANCES LOOMIS 


ee) FJOW soon we take things for granted! To delve into the 
i WS | writings of the educators who originally formulated the 
Y < Camp Fire Girls program some twenty years ago and of the 
2] educators who immediately influenced them is to see that 
these men and women were pioneers who conquered frontiers, staked 
out claims, and built up institutions which are familiar landmarks in 
our world today. 

There was Dr. Joseph Raycroft, vice-president of the Camp Fire 
Girls, who was the medical officer in John Dewey’s first experimental 
school at the University of Chicago, and aided in the fight for education 
through activities based on interest—a principle which permeates the 
program of the Camp Fire Girls. All their many-sided activities are 
motivated by interest, the interest of the individual girl and the interest 
of the group to which she belongs. The astonishing amount of effort 
that these girls often put into the things they do “for fun,” their volun- 
tary self-discipline, and willingness to assume responsibility are testi- 
mony that Dr. Dewey was right in ascribing to interest a dynamic place 
in the educative process. 

The collective idea and the importance of the group as set forth 
in Mary Parker Follett’s book The New State represented another new 
educational idea which now seems commonplace. John Collier, who 
at the time this book was published was organizing the first training 
school for community center workers, and Lester F. Scott, who at that 
time was directing the discussion groups at Cooper Union, were in- 
fluential in making this principle of group activity warp and woof of the 
Camp Fire program. 

The groups are purposely kept small—from six to twenty members— so 
that each girl may have a greater opportunity for contributive participa- 
tion in the group activities than would be possible among a larger number. 
These small groups in turn meet with other groups in city-wide activities 
and at camp. 

Dr. Luther Gulick, first president of Camp Fire Girls, was a pioneer in 
the educational value of play, and his philosophy permeates the Camp 
Fire Girls program. Girls join Camp Fire because they think it is going 
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to be fun, and they stay in Camp Fire because they enjoy it. What 
skills they cultivate, what attitudes they develop are by-products of their 
play. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gulick were also pioneers in camping for girls and in 1908 
established one of the first camps for girls in the United States beside a 
beautiful lake in Maine. Much of the technic of the present camping of 
the Camp Fire Girls program originated there—terminology, honors, 
ranks, ceremonials. Last summer 26,545 weeks were enjoyed by girls 
in a hundred and more Camp Fire camps throughout the land. 

It is largely to Mrs. Gulick and to Ernest Thompson Seton that we 
owe the picturesque and colorful strain of Indian lore that enriches the 
Camp Fire program. Mr. Seton saw the educational possibilities of 
Indian primitive crafts, particularly in camp, and Mrs. Gulick appreci- 
ated the cultural value of Indian tradition, music, folk lore, arts, and 
handicrafts. The adaptation of Indian symbolic design to make per- 
sonal symbols for themselves and the use of these symbols in their 
handicraft is unique with Camp Fire Girls. Here, again, we see certain 
early manifestations of what is now a fairly widespread interest. May 
not Camp Fire Girls claim a small measure of credit for the stimulation 
of this appreciation, at least among its own membership? 

Mrs. Charles Farnsworth, too, director of the Hanoum camps (and 
preceptress of girls at the Horace Mann High School) was one of the 
pioneers in the camping movement and with Dr. Mary Shenck Woolman, 
professor of household arts at Teachers College and organizer and director 
of the Manhattan Trade School for Girls, compiled the first Camp Fire 
manual. 

Mention of Mary Shenck Woolman reminds us again that many things 
which we take for granted today were born but yesterday or the day 
before. Home economics was but in its infancy at the turn of the 
century,and Mary Shenck Woolman is one of the pioneers whose research, 
experimentation, executive ability, and vision made possible its 
development. 

By the time the Camp Fire Girls organization was being planned in 
1911 and 1912 there were domestic science and domestic arts classes in 
many schools, but already there was a feeling on the part of certain 
educators that the link between what the girls learned in class and what 
they did at home was too tenuous. Some were already seeing the neces- 
sity for presenting the picture as a whole in terms of “life situations” and 
“family relationships.” Dr. Gulick in his address to the National 
Education Association in 1912 said: 
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We school men have always looked at the question from the utilitarian point of 
view. We have assumed that if we could teach the girl to cook and sew better than 
she could learn at home, we were doing the job. But we find that the important 
thing is not the work itself, but the social relations involved in the work. Forty 
girls, in a hollow square with a nurse-clad cook in the middle, learning to cook on 
little gas stoves, may learn more about cooking and its relations to physics and chemis- 
try than they could learn at home; but what they learn no more gets down into their 
souls so as to make them fundamentally loving in their attitude toward domestic 
activities than if they were learning about Arcturus. . . . The fundamental thing 
that the girl ought to learn is the kind of cooperation needed in the family; the sig- 
nificance of the act of eating together; the significance of the setting of the table and 
of the selection of the food; and the significance of the food from the point of view of 
the family income. Learning about work in no way takes the place of doing work. 


The home plays a very important rdle in the experience of a Camp Fire 
Girl. The objective is to cultivate in the girls an attitude of interest, 
responsibility, and self-respect regarding their homes and the activities 
that center in the home. The method is the very simple and practical 
one of giving both small home duties and larger home responsibilities a 
place of dignity and importance in the scheme of things. We feel that 
there is definitely a carry-over from classes in home economics in school 
to the home through Camp Fire activities, and we are grateful to the 
teachers who through their advice regarding the national program and 
their work with individual groups have helped to make Home Craft the 
most popular of the Seven Crafts of Camp Fire. 

One of the high points of a girl’s career in Camp Fire is when she is 
earning her Fire Maker’s rank and prepares her “Fire Maker’s dinners.” 
The requirements, as stated in the Manual are: “Help prepare and serve, 
together with other candidates, at least two meals for meetings of the 
Camp Fire; this to include planning the menu, purchasing of food, cook- 
ing and serving the meal, and care of the fire if the meal is cooked out 
of doors.” 

What a story lies behind these words—a continued story because Fire 
Maker’s dinners are in progress all the time. The planning, budgeting, 
marketing, cooking, table adornment, serving, and entertaining leads 
the tyros into realms of enlightening experience while the old hands at 
cooking try out new experiments. These are occasions for entertaining 
their mothers, for taking their dads on a hike and cooking an outdoor 
supper for them, or just being “at home” to themselves. Sometimes they 
enjoy the privilege of using school or church facilities, sometimes the 
dinners are given in the homes of the girls in the group, or in their own 
Camp Fire quarters, whether that is a cabin in the woods or an apartment 
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over the family garage. Are social attitudes linked with technical skills 
in this type of activity? We believe so. 

When a girl aspires to the highest rank in Camp Fire, that of Torch 
Bearer, she may choose between any one of the Camp Fire crafts, but she 
must show considerable proficiency in her chosen craft and the ability 
to lead others. Home Craft is often chosen. The girls keep “Count 
Books”’—glorified notebooks variously devised and_ illustrated—in 
which they keep a record of what they do to earn this rank. In these 
books one catches fascinating glimpses of these girls—their seriousness, 
their frankness, their good humor. One of the requirements is that the 
candidate take charge of the management of a household for a month. 
One girl who kept house for an aunt while the aunt was in the hospital 


writes: 


The housework was not so very difficult, but grew to be very uninteresting, and I 
finally hit upon the idea of making out a schedule for each day and spent at least an 
hour out of doors while the children were at school. I finally got the girls interested 
in helping with the housework when I told them how the work at camp was divided, 
and after that each one did her share. We fixed up a schedule and all enjoyed the 
work under the new plan. It gave us all more free time and I was much happier. 

We organized an outdoor club, just a happy-go-lucky affair, but we went on hikes 
and did a lot of coasting and we all spent much more time out of doors than we usually 
did. In the evenings all the friends in the neighborhood came to our house. They 
all studied together and then had fudge parties, all sorts of contests, and games. I 
enjoyed this very much and made many new friends. 


One of the optional activities in earning this rank is: “Conduct six 
evenings for the family. This means planning and carrying out an 
entertainment which will have the interest and cooperation of the family.” 
We would like to ask one young Torch Bearer’s family whether they 
considered the evening she planned for them “entertainment”! She 


writes: 


One of the first things I planned was to get my family interested in planting our 
garden. My brother did the spading while my dad did the raking, and mother and 
I planted the seeds. We planted carrots, spinach, onions, tomatoes, cabbage, turnips, 
lettuce, and radishes. 


No doubt the family did enjoy it. Other evenings she planned were less 
strenuous: raking the leaves, burning them, and having a marshmallow 
roast; listening to the radio; playing cards; making candy; and pasting 
pictures in the photograph album. We think the family deserves a 


medal if not a rank! 
Giving six lessons in cooking to other girls is another requirement. 
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Judging from the photograph in one Torch Bearer’s book, two of her little 
pupils must have had to stand on chairs to reach the stove! They were 
Blue Birds, the junior organization of Camp Fire Girls. Here is an ac- 
count of those six lessons: | 


I gave six lessons to Lena Lou Dickinson, Nancy Thompson, and Lois Tello dur- 
ing February and March. At our first lesson we took up beverages. Coffee, cocoa, 
and tea were the subjects under discussion. Where the raw material grew, how it was 
made into that which we buy, and the place each had in menus were talked over. 
Then each girl made one of the three, which one being decided by their drawing strips 
of paper with the names of the foods on them. 

Eggs were studied at the second lesson. Two girls hard-cooked eggs and then 
made stuffed eggs and Egg a la Goldenrod. The other girl made scrambled eggs. 
We talked about when and how eggs were served and their value in the diet. 

The next lesson was on cookies and little cakes. Chocolate cookies, mince meat 
cookies, and drop cakes were made by the girls. The mince meat cookies would 
keep well so they were saved for a tea which we were planning to give at the end of 
the course. 

Pimento cheese sandwiches, lettuce sandwiches, and bacon and cheese open sand- 
wiches were made at the fourth lesson. We talked about which of the sandwiches 
could be used for teas and discussed a menu for our tea. 

The fifth lesson was spent in fixing the sandwich filling and making the chocolate 
cookies for the tea. Serving was the topic for discussion while the cookies were 
baking. 

At our last lesson the girls gave a tea and invited their mothers, Mrs. Mehl, my 
Camp Fire Guardian, and Jane Mehl, their Blue Bird leader. They served: pimento 
cheese sandwiches, lettuce sandwiches, tea and cocoa, chocolate cookies, mince meat 
cookies, salted peanuts. 


Each year National Headquarters suggests some particular phase of 
the program for special emphasis and calls it the Birthday Project, be- 
cause, though the activities connected with it are carried on all year, the 
high point of interest is at the time of Camp Fire’s Birthday, March 17. 
This year we chose a phase from “The Children’s Charter’’: ‘For every 
child . . . a home environment harmonious and enriching,” and sug- 
gested that Camp Fire Girls were old enough and responsible enough to 
consider how they might make a home environment “harmonious and 
enriching.” 

The girls eagerly seized upon the idea and gave expression to it in 
many different ways. The most popular activity was setting up model 
rooms (perhaps a sort of wish fulfillment). We catch a glimpse of one 
group’s enthusiasm in this passage from a Guardian’s letter: 


I have never seen more anxious girls than those waiting for the van that was to 
bring the furniture they had selected. They do have a right to be proud because their 
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room is beautiful. And they love it. I heard one say it seemed more like home to 
her than where she lives. Perhaps the teacher is right whom I heard say, “The next 
generation of homes and the homes in this community will be more attractive because 
of this project.” There may be little the girls can afford to do in their homes, but I 
feel sure that that little will be the best, and that they have learned some things about 
what can be done with the little they have. 


Making color schemes, working out budgets, learning how to drape 
windows, finding out about periods in furnishing, these and other activi- 
ties were involved in the setting up of the model rooms. Other girls 
preferred to make illustrated notebooks of furnishings and period styles, 
while the younger ones made doll houses. 

Because harmony at home is dependent upon more than a charming 
setting, the girls decided to get to know their families better, to appreciate 
and perhaps share in the hobbies of different members of the family, to 
plan evenings of entertainment for the whole family at home, and to be 
responsible for some part of the home management. ‘Table setting, menu 
planning, and flower arrangement came into the picture. Nor did they 
overlook the fact that a harmonious home would attract to it the friends 
of the family, so they practiced the gentle art of being hostesses. Perhaps 
one of the finest things that grew out of this project was the realization 
that it brought to the girls of the resources, not only of their states and 
of national and government agencies, but especially of their own com- 
munities. The schools, and particularly the teachers in the home eco- 
nomics departments, helped them; there were many visits to museums, 
and libraries were searched for reference books; people with beautiful 
homes threw them open to the girls; interior decorators helped them; 
they worked with the home departments of clubs and with local com- 
mittees of Better Homes in America. The home information centers 
recommended at the President’s Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership would have been a great help to the girls in carrying out this 
project—or perhaps that would have made it too easy forthem. Perhaps 
it is just as well that they should have to do considerable searching here 
and there for their information. The stores were most cooperative, from 
the florists who donated flowers for studies in flower arrangements to the 
large department stores where the girls were given space to set up their 
model rooms with the whole stock of the store placed at their disposal. 

Future national projects may well center about other phases of home- 
making—food preparation, home gardens, family health, building, 
budgeting—since they are all included in the Camp Fire program and 
many of the girls, particularly the older ones, are showing a definite 
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interest in the subject. As a matter of fact, the greatest number of 
honors earned each year is in Home Craft. 

The honors and ranks of Camp Fire are only one of the incentives to 
activities which we consider of educational value. Two more important 
incentives are, first of all, interest, and second, a very strong incentive, 
social approval—doing things that one’s friends are doing in a group that 
has the approval, often the admiration, of the community. The girls, 
especially the younger ones, enjoy the honors and ranks. They are 
measuring rods and symbols of achievement. Camp Fire is quite willing 
to experiment with other ways if other ways seem better. The program 
is anything but static. It is being shaped by new thought and experi- 
mentation all the time; but those who planned the program thought far 
ahead, and after twenty years their educational principles are still in 
the van. The trail that these pioneers blazed for Camp Fire is but a small 
part of the larger contribution which each of them made to the thinking 
of today, and many an organization, school, recreation leader, teacher, 
father, and mother owes a debt to one or another of these pioneers for 
opening the way along which they are now progressing. 


CAFETERIA PROBLEMS IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
WALDO L. ADAMS 


SHE introduction of cafeterias and warm lunch projects into 
rural schools has developed with no lamp of experience to 
guide. As a result, a wide variety of practice has grown up 
and many problems are raised. They are of special concern 
to home economics teachers, and the more so because they are found in 
the type of schools in which most teachers begin their professional service. 
The study here reported was planned to show present tendencies and 
their implications in the schools of Elkhart County, Indiana, and was 
made with the encouragement of the home economics teachers and super- 
visors in the system. 

Letters were sent to the 47 schools in the county inquiring into the 
practices and problems, and the answers received are summarized beyond. 

The first question related to the extent of warm lunch service in the 47 
schools, and the replies are shown in table 1. From these figures it 
appears that 88 per cent of the 16 consolidated schools with two or more 
rooms are serving warm lunches, and about two-fifths of the 31 one- 
room schools. 


TABLE 1 
Number and percentage of schools serving warm lunches 


SERVING WARM MEALS 
TYPE TOTAL NUMBER 
Number Percentage 

7 7 100 
Grade schools 


The number of meals served by each school was reported on the weekly 
rather than on the daily basis because a number of schools did not have 
warm lunches every school day. The 26 schools which served warm 
lunches reported an average of 3,400 meals weekly, the maximum number 
per school varying from 2,300 to 5,300. 
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Another question related to the time of year during which the meals 
were served. In general, this was done during the cool and cold parts 
of the school term, half of the schools doing it during the first semester 
and half during the second semester. 

Information was requested as to the way in which the work of preparing 
the lunches was provided for. In 16 of the 26 schools, the serving of 
warm lunches was part of the regular home economics work; in 4 of 
them the parent-teacher association took the initiative; while in 7 of the 
12 one-room schools the teacher herself organized the work. Assigning 
the work to the home economics classes avoids the administrative diffi- 
culties of having an outside agency operating within the school. 

The financial arrangements at the various schools reveal considerable 
variation on all the points involved, such as price charged for meals, 
gross income, net profit, use of profits, and provision for poor pupils. 

The average price of the meals served in the seven high schools and 
two large grade schools was between 10 and 12 cents, while in one high 
school it was 15 cents. In the one- and two-room schools the average 
prices were only half as great. 

Pupil labor was employed only in three high schools and the two large 
grade schools, and the cost of this varied from $3.75 to $15 a week, 
depending on the amount of work required. In most cases, this was 
covered by the prices charged for meals, but in some it was reckoned as 
paid for out of profits. 

In the one- and two-room schools the cost of the lunches was divided 
equally among the pupils, and no gross income or profit figures are 
available. The gross income from lunches in the seven high schools for 
the year 1930-31 was $1,252.53 and in the two grade schools, $1,812.26, 
making a total of $3,064.79. 

The total net profit on the sale of lunches reported by the seven high 
schools and the two grade schools was $334.14 for the year. No school 
showed more than $100, and most of the schools reported less than $50 
profit for the year. The prices were close to actual cost. 

Without exception, the net profits of the cafeterias and warm lunch 
service were spent in school improvements. Twelve schools reported 
that some of the profits were spent in adding to the equipment of the 
home economics departments; three that they were placed in the general 
schooi funds; two that they were spent for general school supplies, and 
one that they went to purchase playground equipment. In one case, in 
which the parent-teacher association sponsored the service, the associa- 
tion took the profits, but used the money to buy supplies and equipment 
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for the school. The justice of giving most of the profits to the home 
economics department is evident, for it does most of the work and usually 
carries the whole responsibility, as will be shown later. It is question- 
able, however, whether any of the profits should be spent for school 
necessities, since the Board of Education should provide these. 

Responsibility for the actual management of the cafeteria was assumed 
by the home economics teacher in 14 of the 16 schools reporting on this 
point. In many cases the home economics class assisted in the manage- 
ment under the direction of the home economics teacher. In one case 
the teacher directed the hired helpers who did the work. In another 
case the secretary of the parent-teacher association and the home eco- 
nomics teacher shared the responsibility. These facts make it very 
evident that the home economics teacher should be trained in this phase 
of work, and that training schools should include this activity both in 
the theory and in the practice teaching offered in preparation for home 
economics work. 

In the majority of the schools the cafeteria was under the general 
administration of the school principal. Such an arrangement is of course 
necessary, and it is also wholly desirable if the principal does not attempt 
to direct in too great detail. Conferences between the principal and 
the home economics teacher are very helpful in developing the general 
scheme for the cafeteria because it affects the whole school. 

The equipment in the larger schools was usually sufficient for the 
preparation of the warm lunches but was insufficient as regards serving. 
Five of the seven high schools reported they needed small amounts of 
additional equipment, usually such articles as dishes, cutlery, and trays. 
The one-room schools reported they needed oil stoves or other sources of 
heat, and their replies made it evident that small additions to existing 
cooking equipment are desirable. It was also evident that if a school 
is up to the standard for the cooking courses usually offered it can 
successfully conduct cafeteria work and need not hesitate to undertake 
it because equipment is lacking. 

Local conditions and the popularity of the cafeteria determined when 
it was necessary to have additional help. 

The amount of food to be prepared was determined in various ways, 
usually from the amounts previously used. Ten schools reported that 
menus were planned a day in advance and pupils asked to indicate what 
they would want. Often the menu was placed on the blackboard for 
each pupil to check the items he wished. One high school said that 
they guessed at the number and another that they prepared for the 
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same number each day. In the one- and two-room schools enough was 
prepared to serve all the pupils. 


TABLE 2 
Individual items in typical warm lunch menus and frequency with which they were reported 


TYPE AND NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
ITEM 
High, 7 | | | types. 26 
Sandwiches (hamburger, meat, ham, bacon, 

8 
Cooked vegetables (corn, peas, potatoes, toma- 

13 5 1 19 
1 1 2 
Raw fruits (oranges, apples)................... 6 2 8 
4 1 5 
Meats (hamburger, wieners, salmon, beef, 

3 2 9 
1 1 2 
8 3 4 5 20 
2 2 
1 1 2 
1 1 
nel 2 2 
5 5 
2 2 4 

Total number of different items reported... .. . 22 11 8 9 24 


To show the kinds of foods served each school was asked to send in 
three typical menus. The items from these were listed and their fre- 
quency determined, as in table 2, which offers a good idea of dishes 
suitable for cafeteria service in such schools. The total number of items 
was 24. Of these, high schools reported 22; the larger grade schools, 11; 
the two-room schools, 8; and one-room schools, 9. Sandwiches, warm 
cocoa, cooked vegetables, milk, and soups were served by far the most 
frequently, while meats, salads, and fruits formed a second group served 
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less than one-half as often as the first. The groups of foods most fre- 
quently reported for the high and larger grade schools were also most 
popular in the one- and two-room schools, except that milk was not 
mentioned so often in the latter. 

Only a few schools (two high schools and two grade schools) served 
candy and ice cream. Frequent criticism of these items was made by 
the parents, who found their children succumbing to the temptation for 
sweets instead of purchasing warm foods. 

Considerable ingenuity was displayed by the one-room teachers in 
utilizing existing equipment. Many baked potatoes in the ash pits of 
their furnaces. Others heated water in which the children warmed cans 
of food brought from home. 

A serious problem is how to deal with poor children who cannot buy 
the warm lunches, though they form the group which needs them most. 
During these ‘“‘depression days” this group is considerably larger than 
normal in schools located near industrial cities. A variety of plans 
has been followed. As a rule, outside help is secured, as from the town- 
ship trustees, the churches, or the parent-teacher association. In many 
places the teachers are paying for such free service. In some places 
these cases are cared for out of the cafeteria profits, but the figures 
already given make it clear that not many can be provided for in this way. 
It seems to the writer that the township trustee is the fairest source of 
help. Poor funds spent for warm lunches for the school children are 
likely to reach the place where food is most needed. It is evident that 
many trustees recognize this opportunity. 

The problem of handling the dishwashing is often a troublesome one. 
Among the 22 schools reporting on this point 10 say this duty is performed 
by the home economics class, 3 by paid help, 2 by children who receive 
free meals in return. Occasionally, all pupils take turns in participating. 
A few schools have the pupils bring their own dishes and take them home 
to be washed. Although it is generally felt that a certain amount of 
dishwashing may well be a part of the regular work in the cooking class, 
it is probably unwise to place the whole responsibility on the class. It 
is believed that the policy of exchanging free meals in return for this 
work offers a sensible solution. Perhaps the ideal solution was that 
reported in one two-room school where dishwashing had become a coveted 
privilege and the teacher set up the requirement that the pupils must 
have their lessons before they could wash dishes. 

In schools having special cafeteria rooms, the lunches are eaten there. 
These rooms are under the control of the home economics teacher. 
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Where no special room is available, the pupils eat their meals in their 
home rooms under the supervision of their home-room teacher. 

Various ways have been found for teaching pupils to make desirable 
selections of food in the cafeteria. The most frequent practice was to 
offer a limited number of suitable items each day and change the menu 
daily. Menu-making is very properly a curriculum activity in cooking 
work, but it does not reach the pupils who merely buy the meals. Fre- 
quently, the home economics teacher stands at the cafeteria counter 
and assists each pupil to make a desirable selection. Some schools make 
use of posters which suggest items usually omitted in their diets. In the 
grade schools where the pupils make their selection a day in advance, 
the home-room teachers advise them; but only one high school reported 
this practice. In fact, it is evident that this phase of cafeteria work is 
not receiving adequate emphasis in the high schools. Some effort is 
made in the hygiene classes to teach this matter, and of course students 
in cooking classes get such instruction through their menu-making, but 
this does not reach the pupils who buy their meals directly. It would be 
very desirable for the principal of each school to organize the whole 
teaching force in a campaign to utilize the excellent opportunity which 
cafeteria work offers for teaching health. 

In general, the cafeterias have not learned how to purchase supplies 
at wholesale. Only one school reported this practice. Thirteen out of 
fourteen schools reported that they purchased their supplies from the 
local retailer. Five schools indicated that they occasionally bartered 
free meals to children for raw foodstuffs such as potatoes; but it is clear 
that such a system requires some additional work in bookkeeping. 

Making cafeteria work a part of the cooking courses was reported by 
14 schools, but there was little uniformity in the way in which this was 
done. In two schools it was a part of the work of the advanced home 
economics class; in one school it was said to give practice in using left- 
overs, in meal planning, in purchasing foods, in estimating caloric values, 
in figuring costs of dishes cooked as a part of the laboratory work. One 
school considered that the cafeteria offered an excellent place for practice 
work; another said the cafeteria work constituted the bulk of the home 
economics work in the seventh and eighth grades; and still another 
gave credit on the home economics work for work done in the cafeteria. 
The reports make it evident that the teachers are alive to the possibilities 
of cafeteria work for practical cooking exercises. 

Questions about community attitudes brought reports on the general 
attitude of the community, on the objections made by parents, and on 
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the assistance given to cafeteria work by the parent-teacher association. 
Of 17 schools reporting on the attitude of the community, only one 
brought in an unfavorable criticism: that was a one-room school, and 
the fact that its teacher was a man may offer sufficient explanation of 
the community’s feeling. The communities of the seven high schools 
and the two larger grade schools were all very much in favor of the work, 
as were those of most of the two-room schools. Only three out of the 12 
one-room schools reported on this point, and in two of these the people 
were friendly toward the idea. 

There was some opposition to the sale of candy and ice cream, to having 
the children wash dishes, and to employing outside help; other criticisms 
were the work took too much time, or that it was hard to please the tastes 
of all pupils; some parents disliked furnishing money for meals or thought 
the prices too high. Most of these objections were not mentioned more 
than once and were probably due to local circumstances. The favorable 
opinions decidedly outweighed the unfavorable. 

Further evidence of the favorable community attitude is shown by the 
recognition given the cafeteria work by the parent-teacher associations, 
eight of which were definitely assisting the warm lunch projects in the 
schools. Four aided in purchasing equipment; one took care of the poor 
pupils; one helped select the cook who, in this case, helped the home 
economics teacher; one sponsored the whole program; and another other- 
wise “encouraged us.” 

Conclusions. The evidence given by these reports leads to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. Cafeteria work is a justifiable school activity worthy of further 
encouragement. 

2. The responsibility given to the home economics teachers in the 
management of cafeteria work warrants more attention to this phase of 
work in the preparation of such teachers in teacher-training institutions. 

3. Cafeteria work offers admirable opportunities to all teachers of 
health, hygiene, and physical education for correlation with the home 
economics department. 

4. Because the cafeteria affects the whole school, the home economics 
department that manages it must cooperate wholeheartedly with the 
administration of the school. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


7@>>-EDUCATIVE VALUES IN THE SCHOOL LUNCH. Physi- 
ology, including the hygiene of digestion, has for years been part of the 
generally accepted curriculum of the elementary school, and calories and 
vitamins have been frequently referred to in such classes. However, 
the true educational value of such teaching is lost unless the knowledge 
of the wise selection of food is applied by the children, both at school 
and at home. A definite need still exists for educating the elementary 
boy and girl to choose foods which tend to give optimum growth, health, 
and enthusiasm for life, and the school lunch seems to offer the best 
means of accomplishing these essentials. In this belief, it seemed worth 
while to collect information as to what is being done in this connection 
throughout the country. 

Several means were taken for obtaining facts. Magazine articles were 
reviewed to give a survey of the subject; thirty teachers engaged in 
teaching food values were interviewed; books on nutrition and hygiene 
were read; and government bulletins and charts were collected to show 
what subject matter is considered desirable and what methods have 
been worked out for passing it on to children. 

The information thus assembled was analyzed according to the pro- 
cedure suggested by C. C. Crawford in his discussion of the value of job 
analysis as a method of obtaining data.'' As a result, a long list of prac- 
tices was drawn up which are briefly summarized in the following 
paragraphs. 

1. Interesting children in good food selection. ‘Telling or reading inter- 
esting stories about the foods that are important to health is a generally 
accepted classroom procedure for stimulating the interest of children 
in food facts. A visit to a dairy or having a cow brought to the school 
may give them the desire to drink milk. Feeding experiments with 
white rats often prove a successful device. Making attractive food 
posters also helps to drive home the facts. 

Correlating nutrition with other subject matter and school activities 
is a favorite means. Thus, food problems may be used in arithmetic 


1 Crawrorp, C. C. The Technique of Research in Education. Los Angeles: University 
of Southern California, 1928, pp. 143-147. 
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classes; experiments with foods may be made in the chemical laboratory; 
the foods and food habits of different regions or nations may be studied 
with geography; food questions may be used as topics for debate; and 
food plays may be given at assembly or on other special occasions for 
which art, sewing, or carpentry classes help make the costumes and 
settings. 

Still other class activities used for this purpose are making a vegetable 
garden; playing store or cafeteria or special games about vegetables and 
other foods; and, for older children, studying hotel or restaurant menus, 
writing out their own menus, and class excursions to flour mills, bakeries, 
packing-houses, and markets. 

2. Teaching good food selection. In teaching children to select food 
wisely, some teachers find it helpful to keep in the classroom a list of the 
lunches eaten during a week and to encourage daily class discussion of 
their nutritive value. Others discuss the cafeteria menu for the day just 
before the children go to lunch or guide small children in food selection 
in a make-believe cafeteria. 

In the cafeteria itself, much is accomplished by providing suitable 
foods, preparing them attractively, and serving them in pretty dishes, 
and by placing the most needed foods first or conspicuously upon the 
counter. Until a wholesome food has become popular, it is frequently 
sold at the lowest price possible to cover actual cost, and “specials” are 
run to renew interest in some good foods which seem unpopular. Posting 
menus in large letters at the entrance to the cafeteria makes it easier for 
the children to study them carefully before choosing. Interest in certain 
foods is stimulated by posters and mottoes placed in the lunch room and 
halls. Letting older pupils aid the younger ones in selecting their lunches 
is helpful to all. Some method of checking or grading the selection of 
food on the pupil’s tray appears to give good results if it is properly 
motivated. 

3. Developing good manners and cooperation. The school lunch offers 
valuable opportunity to teach social customs and establish social values. 
Proper table manners form a suitable topic for group discussion in the 
classroom and may be based on preliminary study of etiquette books. 
Moving pictures showing proper and improper ways of eating have been 
used successfully, as have mock luncheons with a rehearsal of rules for 
etiquette and table conversation. Older pupils may be selected to act 
as hosts and hostesses at various tables and thus set a good example for 
the younger ones. 

Cooperation of the pupils is important in making the school lunch 
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educative and seems best promoted by letting the pupils share in the 
responsibility for it. Hosts, hostesses, and patrol officers from their 
ranks may give decided help in keeping order in the lunch room, enforcing 
essential rules, and checking misconduct. Sometimes students are hired 
for some of the more or less manual tasks for which they are fitted, 
thus giving them practice without exploiting their service. Pupils fre- 
quently offer excellent suggestions for improving the lunch room period, 
and classes cooperate in creating a pleasant atmosphere in the cafeteria 
by keeping it attractive, orderly, and reasonably quiet, and perhaps 
occasionally by having music at lunch time. 

4. Teaching skills to foods classes in the preparation of school lunches 
and dinners. ‘The foods classes often offer opportunity to present special 
lunch room problems to a smaller group who, in turn, may later help in 
making other pupils see their importance. The students in these classes 
may be aided in establishing habits of good meal selection by comparing 
well and poorly chosen menus, by working out plans for an individual 
problem in food preparation, and by having the class plan a luncheon 
for a special group, such as the faculty, the entire school, a boys’ club, a 
birthday party, or a nutrition class. 

Their knowledge of food values and meal planning is also helped by 
trips to markets and food factories and noting sanitary conditions, 
brands of goods, cuts of meat, and prices; by comparisons of the grades, 
labels, price, and nutritive values of different canned and packaged 
goods, and of the effect of method, time, and temperature of cooking on 
flavor and nutritive value. Still another aspect of meal planning is 
brought out by studying the organization of the work of food prepara- 
tion, the convenience of the equipment and utensils used, and the pos- 
sibility of reducing the number of steps taken and motions made. 
Knowledge of table setting and service is gained by arranging the tables 
for special occasions, by mock practice in serving, and by seeing demon- 
strations of table service in large stores. Visits to cafeterias and restau- 
rants are also useful. 

5. The value of the school lunch to special health classes. One of the 
problems of such classes is getting the children to eat the foods they need. 
The school lunch may help in this in much the same way as in interesting 
any children in good meal selection. Having them eat at a table with 
a teacher or other adult who gives them tactful supervision is a special 
help, and so are health charts and weight records if judiciously used. A 
rest period before or after lunch is sometimes arranged, with stories to 
help the youngsters to keep quiet. 
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6. Carrying over into home life the values learned in school. If school 
efforts at emphasing food values are to have a maximum effect, they must 
be supplemented by home influence. The parent-teacher associations 
are of invaluable help here if they include in the year’s program health 
exhibits, health lectures by the school dietitian or local authorities, and 
food plays given by school children. To encourage parents to visit the 
school frequently and keep in touch with school activities, some schools 
find it worth while to invite them to teas, parties, exhibits, and demon- 
strations arranged by the children. Good results have come also by 
working out appropriate suggestive menus for breakfasts, dinners, pic- 
nics, and children’s box lunches and giving each child a mimeographed 
copy to take home. The school nurse also aids by visiting the homes of 
children who seem to need special foods and explaining this need to the 
parents. Finally, local newspapers, usually glad to give publicity to 
school activities, have carried frequent news items concerning the 
cafeteria and foods classes; in some places the week’s menus used in the 
school cafeteria are published in advance so that parents may help the 
children plan their lunches wisely to supplement the meals served at 
home. In not a few cases the educative value of the school lunch extends 
from the children back to their homes and improves the food habits of 
the whole family.—FLORENCE KELLER SHIRLEY. 


>>> PROGRAMS FOR FARM YOUTH BASED ON SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. To ascertain the needs of farm youth 
today and to formulate a sound program to meet these needs, it is neces- 
sary to take account of the swift changes that have affected our social 
and economic life during the last two decades. They have culminated 
in mass production in industry and in a tendency toward such methods 
even in farming regions; in a startling growth in the size and number of 
American cities with an attendant decrease in rural population; and in 
increasing rapidity and ease of transportation and communication. All 
these changes involve adjustments to be made by youth today as well 
as by adults. Likewise, youth today has adjustments to make because 
of the instability of the social group caused by changing standards, 
loosening of home control because of more economic opportunities out- 
side of the home, weakened control of the church, and increased freedom 
without adequate education in the use of freedom. ‘Though the environ- 
ment of farm youth is perhaps more stable, the present ease of com- 
munication brings it about that these conditions affect it as well as the 
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youth of the cities. The new and changing situations tend to broaden 
the vision of the young people of this generation and increase their frank- 
ness, but they also increase its desires and secret longings—and this 
during the period of least stability. In the meantime, education has 
not caught up with present needs, and parents in the country as well as 
in the city have been accused of lax discipline, of inadequacy in meeting 
the problems of their children, and of holding illusions regarding youth 
in general that tend to confuse constructive efforts. Thus, it is becoming 
increasingly necessary for leaders of youth on the farm as well as in the 
city to have a thorough understanding of youth’s present needs and 
tendencies. 

Moreover, economic studies show that the young people of today who 
will ultimately have farms of their own will have to reckon with increased 
efficiency of production due to the use of power and improved machinery; 
increase in production of meat and milk per unit of feed consumed; 
demand for a higher standard of living on the part of all members of the 
farm family; rapid production shifts over large areas; the increased 
control of marketing functions by producers; and, at least as long as the 
depression lasts, with the conservative credit policies of the country. 
The farm girl—the future farm homemaker—also must reckon with these 
trends and must further take account of the declining price levels of 
farm products, decreased purchasing power, relatively high cost of labor 
and freight rates and handling charges, relatively high prices for retail 
goods, great surpluses in basic agricultural commodities, and the general 
decline in birth rate with its consequent slowing up of increase in popula- 
tion and consumption. 

Such a brief discussion as this can give only glimpses of the basis on 
which to build an adequate program for farm youth faced with these 
conditions. Even this, however, makes it evident that every leader in 
planning or revising a program for farm youth must take into considera- 
tion all available economic and social facts that concern farm youth. It 
shows the importance of developing adequate, well-trained leadership; 
of developing a philosophy of rural life that, in turn, will equip farm 
youth to make intelligent decisions; of developing a skilled technic in 
reaching young people; of recognizing the factors that make for successful 
cooperation in group enterprises and of providing for training along these 
lines; of training farm youth to participate in a more satisfying and 
constructive way in family life; of capitalizing the genuine life experiences 
of farm youth and the unrivaled materials which these afford for helping 
farm girls and boys to develop along their best lines and at their optimum 
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rate. It also brings out the importance of scrutinizing the many activi- 
ties found in present programs and making whatever readjustments may 
be needed to maintain and stimulate the interests of farm youth for the 
development of a successful, full, and enriched life. 

It is true that difficult situations confront every farm boy and girl, 
but it is also true that difficult situations often hold valuable compensa- 
tions. Emphasis in every program should be on the opportunities to 
be capitalized rather than on the problems to be met. Helping farm 
young people to do daily the best work of which they are capable and to 
make the most of every opportunity for advancement will insure success, 
for only in this way will young people realize their fullest development 
and country life attain its highest rate of progress.—GERTRUDE 
L. WARREN. 


=@>>DETROIT DEMONSTRATES WHAT THE WELFARE 
FOOD DOLLAR WILL DO. Just how much food can Detroit’s 
twenty-seven thousand families on the list of the welfare agencies buy on 
their allowance of slightly less than fifteen cents per day per person—the 
lowest rate in two years? How does a week’s supply of food bought on 
such a sum—about $5.70, including the fresh milk allowance, for a family 
of five—look in terms of potatoes and meat, vegetables and fruit, milk 
and eggs? How satisfactory are the meals that can be prepared from it 
when dietary essentials have been looked after, savoriness has been con- 
sidered, and the limited cooking and food storage facilities of the family 
at rock bottom have been taken into account? 

Detroit’s nutrition committee, organized in January from eleven social 
and educational agencies in the city and working through the city welfare 
department and board of health, saw that the welfare workers were handi- 
capped in their dealings with families by their lack of information on 
these subjects. Every two weeks families were given suggested grocery 
lists showing just how much of the different kinds of foods their allowance 
would buy. But cans of tomatoes, sacks of corn meal, soup meat and 
neck bones, apples and rutabagas must in some way be changed into 
dishes that will nourish the family and be as savory as possible. 

Some women who must feed their families on the welfare allowance 
are ingenious in these matters. They have learned the art of making 
two savory dishes appear on the table where the average woman can 
produce none at all. Others are at a loss to sustain their families on the 
allowance. They naturally look to the welfare worker to help them. 
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In such a situation, the nutrition committee thought, the welfare 
worker himself needed help. At the suggestion of Miss White, di- 
rector of the Merrill-Palmer School, one of the cooperating agencies, 
the committee arranged a food demonstration where the workers could 
see and taste the rations which had before been only a grocery list in cold 
print, recommended to people who must convert it into the staff of life. 
During the week of April 4 the workers of the welfare and other social 
agencies saw in the foods laboratory of the school just what the welfare 
food allowance could be made to do. 

One table showed them a week’s groceries for a family of five, bought 
in six different parts of the city at a total cost of $5.71. 

On three tables were shown breakfast, dinner, and supper for a family 
of five, prepared according to the menus of the day, which were different 
for each day of the demonstration. Breakfast for one day included to- 
mato juice, oatmeal with milk, bread and butter substitute, cocoa for 
the children, coffee for the adults. For the noon meal vegetable soup, 
peanut butter sandwiches, and milk for the children were served. For 
the evening meal, sliced soup meat and gravy, boiled potatoes, beets, 
stewed dried peaches, and tea for the adults. 

On still another table the committee had shown what could be done to 
extend meat flavor, the source of savoriness, when little meat was avail- 
able. Half of the broth from a 2}-pound pot roast had been used for 
brown gravy to be served at a meatless meal. Half of the rest of the 
broth was used for vegetable soup, and the other half divided and used 
to season a dish of navy beans and a dish of rutabagas and carrots. In 
this way the meat flavor was extended to five dishes. 

Lastly, the workers were asked to put all this to the proof. They 
sampled the foods from the day’s menus, prepared in the laboratory 
kitchen. 

The nutrition committee, in discussing the principles on which the 
emergency ration was based, pointed out that there could be no pretence 
of setting a fine table on the welfare allowance. Rather, it was a question 
of meeting minimum nutritional requirements; above all, of furnishing 
those protective foods without which the children of these families could 
not build health body tissue and bones. 

Each of the workers was given a folder showing the points necessary 
to consider in planning an emergency diet, a week’s menus planned from 
the grocery list, a week’s menus showing variations of the same ration, 
and recipes for the suggested dishes. 

Day after day twice as many persons as the committee had expected 
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came to see and to learn. There were not only the 250 workers con- 
nected directly with the city welfare, but also 250 others from many 
agencies which are nowadays called upon to teach people how to stretch 
the food dollar each day a little further. These included the Detroit 
Board of Health and Department of Education, non-municipal social 
service bureaus, clinics, hospitals, the Red Cross, factory welfare bureaus, 
the Juvenile Court, visiting housekeepers, and lastly, a group of Polish 
women, clients of the welfare department in a district where the emergency 
is most acute. Such a demonstration, the inquiries coming to the com- 
mittee proved, was of interest not only to those who depend upon welfare 
but also to the increasing number of people who are living on greatly 
reduced incomes or on dwindling savings. The comment of many of 
the visitors was that it had given them a new insight into their own 
advisory problem and the more difficult problem of the family main- 
taining itself on a Spartan standard.—Dorotuy TYLER. 


INDIVIDUALITY, FASHIONS, AND THE CLOTHES WE 
BUY.' One sometimes hears it said that the very rich and the very 
poor need not be concerned with the clothing problem, but this seems 
questionable, even if we consider things as they were before the depres- 
sion. Though the “very rich” could perhaps afford to throw away 
mistaken purchases and buy again, no discriminating person, no matter 
how full her pocketbook, can assemble a wardrobe exactly to her liking 
without considerable “concern.” As for the “very poor,” experience 
shows that men and women out of work will not accept “‘any old clothes” 
with unconcern, because they think they cannot get jobs unless they are 
decently dressed. It is said, for example, that women in New York City 
will not take the gift of old-fashioned high shoes for fear lest in them they 
would “look too queer to get the job.” Yet while all of us—trich, poor, 
and moderately well-to-do alike—are concerned about our clothing prob- 
lem, few know how to approach it intelligently. 

One of the most interesting clothing problems is that of the woman 
with a limited income who must dress correctly and becomingly to hold 
her position. It is always an individual problem that needs consider- 
able thinking and hard common sense. First of all, you must expect to 
spend the larger part of your clothing budget on your working clothes. 
If you are in a business job, aim to look like one of those clever, high- 


1 Lecture given at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, November 12, 1932. 
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salaried business women who earn the glamorous salaries the magazines 
tell about. There are many of them, and one way they earn those 
salaries is by dressing appropriately all the time. 

An amusing example of this appeared in a recent style show. Two girls 
came on the stage, supposedly to apply for a position on a popular maga- 
zine. One wore a dark blue suit, street shoes, small dark blue hat rather 
tailored in feeling, immaculate white gloves. She was fresh, business- 
like, and in the mode. The other had on a printed red and black crépe 
dress, a plain red crépe jacket, a black hat trimmed with red flowers, 
high-heeled shoes. One or another part of this latter costume has been 
shown in all the spring fashion displays. Printed crépe dresses are 
smart; some costumes are a combination of printed dress and plain 
jacket; many flower-trimmed hats are shown; and, of course, there is an 
infinite variety of high-heeled shoes. But such a combination of clothing 
was never meant for an office. The audience simply jeered at the appli- 
cant in the gay dress and fussy hat, and all voted to employ the smart, 
trim young woman in blue and white—a matter of fitness and com- 
mon sense. 

A fashion forecast may say that a certain color is the color for the 
coming season. How silly to think that is the only color to be worn! 
Black, blue, and brown will always be worn on the street by smart women. 
Sometimes green is a good color to use as a foundation but the other 
three are safe and sane. One of these is your color. Much better 
build your costumes around it. Have you ever tried gray? It’s the 
most exasperating color to match. One lesson on “a study in gray”’ is 
enough—lovely but impractical for the average busy person. 

The other day a young girl came to me for advice in assembling a cos- 
tume. It revolved around a smart brown tweed coat which was suitable 
for town or country. Her first idea in accessories was “‘one of these new 
walking sticks.” All right, but then the costume must be strictly 
country—plain sports hat, low-heeled shoes. There was a protest against 
the low-heeled shoes. So we gave up the country clothes idea and started 
on a town ensemble. Again a protest, this time against shoes with 
built-up leather heels. She still wanted high French heels for walking 
shoes to be worn with a strictly tailored tweed coat, and seemed likely 
to fail in being correctly dressed simply because she would not use com- 


mon sense. 

Materials also present difficulties. We read in the magazines “‘heavy 
crépes with rough surfaces this season.”” We are after a blouse to wear 
with a new tailored suit, and would like one of those attractive ones with 
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a scarf that ties in a bow. We find one of just the right color in a heavy 
crépe. Will that heavy crépe tie in a becoming bow? It will not, and 
the textile designer who made it never expected this material to be 
handled in the same way as a flat crépe. Here again we need common 
sense to protect us against a wrong interpretation of the current fashion. 

Working clothes do not always mean plain street clothes. The girl 
whose job is, say, on the concert stage, must concentrate her clothing 
budget on perfect stage costumes, probably one for afternoon and one 
for evening. The dress must be smart in line, very becoming in color 
under artificial light, thoroughly comfortable, and must look well 
whether the wearer is standing, sitting, or walking. Slippers must be 
the height most becoming from the point of view of the audience. A 
becoming wrap must be included. Nothing about the costume should 
interfere in any way with her movements. In fact, every detail must 
be considered from the standpoint of making a picture to the audience 
and at the same time must avoid anything that might detract from her 
musical performance. 

“To be free from the dominance of clothes—or, in other words, have no 
clothes fear—either time or money must have been expended.”’ Money 
alone will not do it unless it is used with brains. If you haven’t that 
type of brain, hire it. Many large stores will furnish you a shopper or 
adviser. There are women who make it a business to advise on the 
selection of the correct wardrobe for the specific person or occasion, 
and they are available for inexpensive wardrobes as well as elaborate 
ones. Clear thinking, a knowledge of fashion, good taste, a lot of com- 
mon sense, and a little money will solve almost any problem in clothes.— 
MARJORIE KINNEY. 


=@>>THE HOME PROJECT AS AN AID IN THE COLLEGE 
FOODS COURSE. To make sure that the home economics student has 
more experience in cookery than she can get by preparing each recipe in 
the school laboratory, the girls in the freshman course in food preparation 
at Miami University are required to work on a home project during the 
following summer. It consists in buying food and planning and pre- 
paring balanced meals for the family for two weeks. 

Before the student leaves for the summer she is given a typed form on 
which to keep a record of her work; and when the project is completed the 
report, signed by her mother, is returned to the instructor. 

Although the scheme is not intended to exclude any member of the 
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household from assisting the girl in her work, she understands that on her 
rests the main responsibility. The suggestion is made that in planning 
the menus the food needs and idiosyncrasies of each family are to be 
considered, and the fact is stressed that one cannot hope to change family 
food habits in two weeks. She is asked to do the marketing in connection 
with this home project because with only a little experience in buying 
food a girl gains much more from the sophomore course in food buying 
and meal planning than does the totally inexperienced girl. 

As many of the students work in offices or tea rooms during the summer 
months it is left to each to decide whether she will do her home project in 
two periods of one week each, five periods of three days each, or one 
period of fourteen days. The unit of two periods of one week each has 
been most popular. 

It is expected that a record be kept of menus and that a summary be 
made of the number of times each product is prepared, together with the 
results. The suggestion is made that where failure occurs the recipe be 
tried again until a better product results. If a student has had difficulty 
in the preparation of any particular food in the laboratory she is urged 
to try that recipe at home. 

In the fall, when the student returns to the university, a conference is 
held with the instructors of freshman and sophomore cookery courses; and 
as the results of the summer work are discussed many interesting facts 
come to light. A strawberry bed in the home garden may explain why 
that particular fruit appeared on several consecutive menus. One girl 
may have had to cope with the fact that pork is her only source of meat 
on the farm. Such situations tax the ability of the students and aid in 
their development. 

After trying this type of home project for three years the home eco- 
nomics faculty, as well as the girls themselves, feel that this practical 
work decidedly strengthens the home economics training.—Eva F. 
MONTGOMERY. 


EDITORIAL 


ENGLAND CONFERENCE ON HOMEMAKING. 
This conference, which was very briefly noted in the news section of the 
June JourNAL, proved of such unusual interest that readers will be glad 
to learn a little more about it, and will join in thanks to Miss Helen 
Knowlton of Massachusetts State College for the facts of this editorial. 

The conference, it will be remembered, was held on May 2 and 3 at 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, on the call of William John 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of Education, in cooperation with 
the commissioners of education of the six New England states. The 
program was planned by Miss Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist 
in home economics in the United States Office of Education, who worked 
largely through a local representative committee led by Miss Anna A. 
Kloss, state supervisor of teacher training in household arts education in 
Massachusetts. 

The theme was “The Place of Homemaking in a Program of Educa- 
tion,”’ and in opening the conference Dr. Cooper presented it as follows: 


If homemaking is to justify its place in the curriculum it must prepare young men 
and young women to make homes. This it does not do fully now, nor does it reach 
many of the men. I am thinking of courses that will involve the fundamental socio- 
logical principles underlying the making of the home, of those principles which 
underlie a very happy married life, and of those facts which are necessary for one 
to know if he would raise children successfully. 

To embody all of these things in courses of instruction will take much planning. 
It is in the interest of doing this sort of thinking that we are holding these conferences. 
Your help and enthusiasm are invited. If we can only make a successful beginning 
of this work I feel that it will be worth doing, at least on trial, to show the way in 
which it can be done. 


“The New England Home” was the topic for the first session at which 
Commissioner Bertram Packard of Maine gave the historical background 
and Professor Truxal of Dartmouth read an outstanding paper on “The 
Present Status of the American Family.” The second session was 
devoted to a discussion of educational aspects of homemaking, and the 
principal address at this session was given by Dr. James L. McConaughy, 
president of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, on the 
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subject, “Education of Our Youth for Homemaking Responsibilities” 
—probably one of the first occasions on which such a topic has been pub- 
licly discussed by the head of a century-old liberal arts college for men. 
Another significant feature of this session was a discussion of problems 
of homemaking education in the rural schools, the urban schools, out-of- 
school activities, and adult education. 

The banquet Monday evening was followed by a presentation of “Edu- 
cation for Parenthood,” at the conclusion of which Dr. Sarah Louise 
Arnold, dean emeritus of Simmons College, made a strong appeal for 
religion as part of the training for homemaking. 

At the closing session on Tuesday morning consideration was given to 
“Next Steps in the Development of Homemaking Education.” The 
subject was discussed in relation to rural schools, urban schools, colleges, 
and universities, and speakers included Miss Florence Hale, president of 
the National Education Association; Miss Emeline S. Whitcomb; and 
Miss Mary E. Parker of Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 

The great interest in the theme was indicated by the attendance of more 
than three hundred from all parts of New England. In this number, 
there were members of the parent-teacher associations, the Grange, 
leaders in adult education, 4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, and Girl Scouts, as 
well as home economists, all of whom shared enthusiastically in the pro- 
gram. It was noteworthy that there were as many men as women on the 
program, and also a relatively large number of interested men in the 
audience throughout all the sessions. 

In spite of the period of economic and seemingly moral depression and 
the fear held in some circles that the family is growing less stable, a spirit 
of hope prevailed. Recognizing that the fundamental values of family 
life do persist, all who are interested in a program of education for home- 
making must see a special challenge in the present situation. Repeatedly 
in various ways, came the thought that homemaking education should be 
as universal as is homemaking itself and that it is needed by both sexes, 


at all ages, and in all places. 


>+@>>-FELLOWSHIP AWARDS. The committee on awards has 
reported to the American Home Economics Association that for 1932-33 
the Ellen H. Richards Fellowship has been granted to Eva G. Donelson 
of Detroit, Michigan, who is now working with the Children’s Fund of 
Michigan; and the Textile Fellowship to Julia Southard of the University 


of Illinois. 
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Miss Southard, it will be remembered, held the Ellen H. Richards 
Fellowship in 1930-31 and the Textile Fellowship in 1931-32; a brief 
report of her study on “Changes in Solubility and Absorption Spectra 
of Silk Fibroin Caused by Tin Weighting” was presented to the Associa- 
tion at Atlanta in June, and a longer one is expected to appear in the 
research section of the JOURNAL. 


2@>>THE SCHOOL LUNCH, EDUCATION, AND MALNUTRI- 
TION. A remedial program to benefit the six million malnourished 
children in this country, such as was suggested by the subcommittee 
on nutrition of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, might be instituted promptly and become effective rapidly through 
the schools were all the parents, administrators, and teachers of the 
children of all classes in all schools to give it serious thought and con- 
certed effort. Schools of today tend to accept more and more responsi- 
bility for the physical welfare of their pupils and many are justly proud 
of the provision they make for serving suitable lunches at nominal cost. 
However, the problem of insuring an adequate school lunch for each 
school child would be only partially solved had each and every one the 
opportunity to buy well-prepared food at the right price and at the right 
time. Appetite, idiosyncrasies, prejudices, habits, attitudes, and mental 
confusion constantly influence the food combinations selected in the 
cafeteria. A school lunch room operated economically, efficiently, and 
sanitarily gives the right setting for valuable educational experience in 
this connection, but in itself can do nothing more. In addition, there is 
the problem of so educating each child that he habitually selects the right 
foods to supply the needs of his body, both for growth and energy and 
for reserve. Florence Keller Shirley’s summary of “Educative Values in 
the School Lunch” on page 602 indicates the growing appreciation of the 
importance of this phase of education and suggests ways and means. 

The problem of providing adequate school lunch and training in food 
selection when applied to rural situations has all the usual implications 
plus many special ones. A study of the food and health habits of 322 
rural school children eight, nine, or ten years of age made in Laurens 
County, South Carolina, in 1930 by Mary E. Frayser and Ada M. Moser 
is reported in Bulletin 268 of the South Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station. It showed that 41 per cent were in poor or very poor nutri- 
tional condition and 36 per cent more only fairly well nourished. The 
underlying difficulties were partially explained as follows: 
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The variety of the foods in use in most of the homes visited would indicate a diet 
fairly well supplied with the necessary food elements if the various fundamental 
foods were eaten regularly and in sufficient quantities to supply the needs of growing 
children. However, the shortage of milk and butter at certain periods during the 
year, the small supply of winter vegetables, the irregular supply of fresh fruits, the 
use of fat pork instead of lean, probably resulted in periodic shortages of vitamins, 
iron, calcium and complete proteins which brought the diets to the borderline of 
deficiency. Diets so low in vitamins and minerals as many of these were certainly 
played a leading réle in producing the high percentage of malnutrition found among 
the children examined. 


Although this study involved a comparatively small number of children 
in a specific locality, it is safe to conclude that the findings are fairly 
typical of rural conditions in many other parts of the country. 

The special practical difficulties met in rural schools by those attempt- 
ing to finance, equip, organize, and operate warm lunch projects or 
cafeterias are indicated in Waldo L. Adam’s study of “Cafeteria Prob- 
lems in Rural Schools” on page 595. Home economists will be glad for 
the practical points made as well as for the implication it brings of 
increasing interest in and support of a good cause among rural school 
administrators. The suggestion that more attention be given to training 
teachers in the management of rural school lunch problems is timely and 
a direct challenge to those who shape the home economics policies for 
the teacher training institutions. 

Part of Article V of the Children’s Charter reads: “For every child 
health protection from birth through adolescence including: . . . the 
insuring of pure food, pure milk, and pure water.” Surely, to make all 
pupils understand food needs is not an impossible educational task even 
in the midst of economic instability provided the teacher-training insti- 
tutions insure able leadership and provided the ccmmunity, the school, 
the parents, and the child himself cooperate willingly and intelligently. 


@>>CAMP FIRE GIRLS. The program of the Camp Fire Girls as 
described by the editor of their magazine on page 588 of this JouRNAL 
shows that it is in accord with the social ideals and educational principles 
of progressive home economics. ‘The fact that the girls earn more honors 
in home crafts than in any other group of activities is good evidence that 
its influence is toward an appreciation of the significance and value of 
homemaking, and so, more indirectly, is the emphasis placed on 
health and art. Certainly progressive educators will approve of the 
way in which the activities are organized so that they will be car- 
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ried on in an atmosphere of freedom, in a natural way, under friendly 
guidance, and in accordance with the capacities and needs of the 
girls. From the special point of view of preparing the girls for family 
life, it is noteworthy that along with household skills and information 
and physical health the program is definitely planned to develop such 
traits of character as thoughtfulness, kindness, helpfulness, tact, and 
willingness to sacrifice. As one of the circulars from the National 
Council puts it, these qualities are acquired as by-products of activities: 


Kindness is a by-product of good leadership. Qualities are caught, not taught. 
We catch courtesy—table manners—kindness—helpfulness. It would be useless to 
attempt to teach such qualities directly. 


For those who like statistics, a few figures are taken from the annual 
report for 1931. The number of paid-up members, including Camp Fire 
Girls, guardians, and assistants, was 136,733, while applicants for mem- 
bership, sponsors of local groups, members of the national board of 
directors, council and committees, Blue Bird members (younger girls), 
and various other special groups brought the total number of members 
up to 236,032. National headquarters is at 41 Union Square, New York 
City, and the 32 members of the staff there traveled 126,964 miles forming 
local councils, visiting those already formed, and directing guardians’ 
institutes and training courses, the latter found both in nine summer 
camps and in many colleges and normal schools. 

Publications include “The Book of the Camp Fire Girls” and “The 
Handbook for Leaders,” a gradual accumulation of a series of books called 
“The Library of the Seven Crafts,” various leaflets and publicity 
pamphlets, and two monthly magazines, The Guardian, for leaders, and 
Everygirls, for the girls themselves. The last annual report is a charm- 
ingly printed pamphlet, whose decorative motifs from many countries 
reflect the year’s special project in international friendship. 


7@>*>FACTS ABOUT BEDDING. Homemakers and institutional 
managers alike will be interested in the series of three articles on “Good 
Beds at Different Price Levels’ which appear in Hotel Monthly for 
February, March, and April 1932. Written by Miss M. Attie Souder, 
formerly home management specialist of the University of Illinois Exten- 
sion Service, they present authoritative factual material which is not 
readily available with regard to materials and types of construction in 
common use, their relative durability, suitability, and cost. The first 
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article is on bed springs, the second on mattresses, and the third on 
pillows. Excellent illustrations add greatly to the value. 

It is encouraging to see facts assembled in this way to help the consumer 
decide which type among the many offered really meets his needs, and 
one wishes that they could be made easily available to the thousands of 
buyers of these household necessities. Such information has a value 
beyond the immediate one of aiding the purchaser to make a satisfactory 
selection. When a customer in making his choice gives evidence of an 
intelligent interest in the desired characteristics of the goods in question, 
the manufacturer and retailer are likely to see the practical value of 
supplying him with the facts and may even be persuaded that it would 
be wise to put such factual information on bedding labels. 


+@>>SILK WEIGHTING CONFERENCE. Home economists will 
be interested in the results of a trade practice conference held in New 
York City on April 21 under the auspices of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Those present included manufacturers, dyers, and retailers of 
silk, and allied representatives of allied industries and of consumers. 
Pauline Beery Mack and Alice L. Edwards were official delegates from 
the American Home Economics Association, and Ruth O’Brien of the 
United States Bureau of Home Economics also attended. 

The following resolution presented by the silk manufacturers was 


passed: 


RESOLVED, that in order to promote equality of opportunity and fair competition 
in the sale of goods in which silk is a component material, any invoices, labels, marks, 
representations or advertising relating to such goods must be truthful, and must 
comply with and be within the limitations of the following definitions: 

Weighted Goods: Goods containing in the finished state (a) silk, or silk and other 
fiber or fibers, and (b) more than 10 per cent of any substance other than silk or such 
fiber or fibers except black which shall not exceed 15 per cent, shall not be designated 
by a designation containing reference to silk or such other fiber or fibers unless there 
be added to such designation the word weighted or some other qualification which shall 
reasonably indicate that such goods contain an addition of metallic salts or other 
substance above mentioned. 

Pure Dye Goods: Goods containing silk, or silk and other fiber or fibers, shall not 
be designated pure dye if they contain in the finished state more than 10 per cent of 
any substance other than silk or such other fiber or fibers except black which shall 
not exceed 15 per cent. 

Mixed Goods: Goods containing silk and other fiber or fibers shall not be desig- 
nated by a designation containing reference to silk unless there be added to such 
designation some qualification which shall reasonably indicate that such goods con- 
tain fiber other than silk. 
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Many of the retailer and consumer representatives expressed them- 
selves as dissatisfied with some aspects of the resolution, but the manu- 
facturers who were committed to them were greatly in the majority at 
the conference. Some opposed excluding silks containing as high a per- 
centage of foreign material as 10 or 15 per cent from the class of ‘‘weighted 
silk,” feeling that 3 per cent was a more desirable maximum. Others 
wished the conference to go on record as favoring the use of labels in 
order that the consumer might be sure of the facts involved. This was 
supported by the retail group on the grounds that as the recommenda- 
tions now stand, the burden of proof would be upon the retailer who is 
usually not in as good a position as the manufacturer to know the per- 
centage of weighting present. Under these resolutions no manufacturer 
would be compelled to label or make any representations concerning his 
product. The publicity necessary for retail selling would oblige the 
retailer to do so. Some recommended that the percentage of weighting 
be labeled on the goods, a practice advocated by the Association and 
discussed at a conference held in 1929 under the auspices ot the American 
Standards Association and described in the JouRNAL for August 1929, 
pages 582 to 586. An amendment offered by Mrs. Mack that a clause 
be added in the paragraph on weighted silk which would exclude the use 
of all metallic weighting in materials not labeled “weighted silk” was 
defeated by a vote of the conference. 

The action of this conference is undoubtedly a step in advance, 
although from the standpoint of the consumer it isa very short one. The 
net result is that definitions have been set up for the terms ‘“‘silk,”’ 
“weighted silk,” “pure dye goods,” and “mixed goods” and have been 
agreed upon by the representatives of the industry who attended. As 
this goes to press it is not known whether the Commission will accept 
the action of the conference as being in the best interests of the public. 
If it is accepted, the consumer can help in improving the present situation 
in regard to the merchandising of silks by insisting upon being informed, 
preferably by label, as to which of these four terms describe the particular 
fabric being considered for purchase. 


:©>>+THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE, 1930. The publica- 
tions of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
when complete will represent the most comprehensive library of childhood 
which has yet been assembled. More than half of the total forty volumes 
are now off the press. Among them have been several of special interest 
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to home economics, which have been reviewed or noted in the JOURNAL 
as they have come from the press, the latest on pages 633 and 635. 

The reports in the volumes now available are serving as guides for 
workers in many specialized fields of child welfare. One volume, how- 
ever—White House Conference, 1930—tells the whole story of the Con- 
ference briefly and in a very readable fashion, and is finding its way into 
book shelves in private homes as well as into the reference libraries of 
leaders of groups actively concerned with putting into effect the provi- 
sions of the Children’s Charter. The book contains the significant lead- 
ing speeches of the Conference, including those of President Hoover and 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, M.D., the chairman, together with abstracts of the 
reports of all the Conference committees’ recommendations. 

As a large edition of the book was published, it has been possible to 
make an attractive board edition available at fifty cents, including post- 
age. There is also a cloth edition at $2.00. The book may be obtained 
through the Conference office, Interior Building, Washington, D. C. 


>+8>*>MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER. Home economists the coun- 
try over must have felt a sense of personal as well as professional loss at 
the death of Martha Van Rensselaer on Thursday, May 26. Although 
she had known for a long time that she was in a serious physical condi- 
tion, she had refused to let it interfere with her work and was at her desk 
in the director’s office at the College of Home Economics in Ithaca on 
the Monday before her death. The end came at St. Luke’s Hospital in 
New York City. 

Miss Cora Winchell, vice-president of the American Home Economics 
Association, officially represented the Association at the services held in 
Sage Chapel, Cornell University, on May 28. 

In the September issue the JouRNAL hopes to pay more worthy tribute 
to her as a pioneer in home economics, especially in home economics 
extension, as perhaps the most widely known member of the home 
economics profession, as past president of the American Home Economics 
Association, and as a splendid type of public servant and private per- 
sonality. Here it can only mention her going and say for home eco- 
nomics, as did President Farrand for Cornell University, that it “deeply 
mourns her loss and will always cherish the memory of her life and 
service.” 
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RESEARCH 


A STUDY OF THE INDIVIDUAL ASSIGNMENT VERSUS THE 
CLASS METHOD OF INSTRUCTION IN A NINTH-GRADE 
CLOTHING CLASS 


IVA I. SELL AND CLARA M. BROWN 


ERE are fashion trends in methods as well as in clothes. 
The ambitious home economics teacher is searching among 
the newer and often-thought-to-be-better methods with the 
hope of finding the most effective technics for use in her own 
teaching.' It may be true that certain methods fit certain subject 
matter best and that some teachers can handle certain methods better 
than others; but it is also true that something of the relative value of the 
various methods may be determined through careful study carried on 
under definite conditions. Therefore, a report of an investigation of the 
work done in comparable classes taught by two different methods may be 
useful in arriving at a scientific basis for forming judgment concerning 
the relative merit of the two methods, even though it does not necessarily 
give conclusive evidence. 

Experimental work with the individual assignment method seems par- 
ticularly desirable because methodology is so concerned with the prob- 
lems of individual differences, and because such great variance exists in 
opinions regarding the value of this method. 

Experience in 1928-29 with the individual assignment method sug- 
gested that by this method the differences in ability within a class were 
met in a very unusual way,” but it seemed desirable to secure more defi- 
nite information regarding the value of this new method; hence, in the 
fall of 1929-30 two ninth-grade clothing classes in the School of Agricul- 
ture at the University of Minnesota were used in the study here described. 
Those who had registered for Clothing I were divided into two classes of 


1 See also the symposium “Individual assignment in home economics teaching” and the 
editorial “Pupil freedom with responsibility.” JouRNAL oF Home Economics, Vol. 23 
(September, 1931) pp. 837-846 and 865-866, respectively. 

2 Seti, Ival. A six-months’ trial of the individual assignment in a ninth-grade clothing 
class. JouRNALOF Home Economics, Vol. 22 (January, 1930) pp. 9-15. 
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comparable ability. The pupils were paired upon the following bases: 
age, intelligence (based upon the score on Form A of the Otis Self- 
Administering Test of Mental Ability), and the score on an objective 
clothing test of 155 points with a reliability of 0.83, calculated by the 
split-score method. It was planned to use the scores on a practical test 
as a further criterion in equating the two groups; but there seemed to be 
so little relation between this score and the other criteria that it was 
disregarded. It was possible to equate 16 pairs of pupils in the two 
groups for use in the present study, although in order to accommodate all 
who had registered several extra pupils were carried along in each class. 
Both groups were below the average intelligence of high school pupils and 
had a very definite reading handicap. The two groups were very nearly 
equal at the beginning of the experiment: the mean I.Q.’s of the two 
groups were 92.7 and 92.1; the mean ages were 16.7 years and 16.4 years; 
and the scores on the objective pre-test were 42.0 and 44.6, respectively, 
for the experimental and the control groups. 

The same critic teacher was in charge of both classes, but there were 
two different student teachers teaching in each class during the 12-week 
period. Hence, the factor of the teacher was only partially controlled. 
So far as possible, identical subject matter was taught to both groups and 
covered the following units: planning and securing a foods class costume, 
construction of a head band for the foods class, keeping a personal expense 
account, textile study of fabrics suitable for curtains, construction of cur- 
tains for a girl’s room, planning and constructing an undergarment, 
judging the garments made in class, and improvement of personal appear- 
ance. Unit objective tests were given when certain aspects of the work 
had been completed and the results of each test were discussed in class. 
The garments were marked at the various stages and were given a class 
criticism when completed. On certain assignments the marks were 
based upon class discussion and the written work handed in by pupils. 

In the individual assignment class, mimeographed assignments cover- 
ing certain phases of subject matter were given the pupils when they were 
ready for them. Most of the assignments were long enough to require 
about four class periods for the average girl. Each girl worked at her 
own rate of speed inside and outside of class as she preferred. Following 
the method described by Miss Sell in the article already cited, the assign- 
ments were handed in as they were completed, graded by the teacher, 
and returned to the pupils as soon as possible; or the grading was done in 
class so that the pupils might either proceed with the next level or the 
next assignment. Looking back on the procedure used, one wonders 
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whether an undue amount of written work was required, with the result 
that in writing answers to questions time was spent which might have 
been better employed otherwise. 

Class discussions were few in number and were held only for the purpose 
of starting some new unit or for the discussion of the results of some test. 
Discussions with small groups (of not more than three girls) and individ- 
ual conferences were held instead of the usual class discussion. Tests 
could be taken whenever individual pupils were ready for them. This 
resulted in the papers being handed in very irregularly. When the work 
was of such a nature that the pupils could go on with the next unit with- 
out being handicapped, discussion was postponed until all papers were in. 

In the control class, reading assignments were done outside of class and 
then discussed in class. The usual discussion and laboratory exercises 
were included in the work of this group. At the end of the term the 
pre-tests were again given as final examinations. 


TABLE 1 
Comparison of scores given to experimental and control groups at the end of a 12-week period 


MEAN SCORES 
Experimental Control Difference 

Final objective test.............. 105.2 41.7 | 114.0+41.7 8.8+2.4 3.7 
Unit tests, total score............ 305.3 +4.9 | 323.0+4+4.9 17.7 +6.1 2.9 
Construction WOE... 261.0+9.3 | 274.04+9.8 13.0 +13.5 1.0 
Accoumt books. 134.0+5.0 | 160.0+7.2 26.0 +8.7 3.0 
Weekly assignments............. 775.0 +34.0 | 880.0 +30.0/| 105.0 +45.3 2.3 
Final practical test.............. 102.0 +2.8 | 110.0+3.5 8.0 +4.5 0.6 


All pupils in the control class finished the work outlined, but not all of 
the pupils in the individual assignment class were able to complete an 
equal amount of work. The differences in attainment between the two 
groups at the end of the term were all in favor of the control group (see 
table 1); but the results obtained indicate that none of the differences 
between the two groups was large enough to be regarded as necessarily 
caused by the difference in the methods of instruction, if one assumes 
that differences between groups are not statistically significant, but 
probably due merely to fluctuation in sampling, if they are not at least 
four times as large as the probable error of the difference between their 
respective means. 

However, when one compares two groups upon several bases and finds 
that in each case the differences are in the same direction, one is justified 
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in assuming that one group is superior to the other, providing these bases 
are unrelated. It would appear that the unit and final objective tests 
were measuring something different from the other criteria, since in practi- 
cally every case the coefficients of correlation between each two variables 
proved to be less than four times the probable error (see table 2). The 
data in table 2 might likewise seem to show that the ability to construct 
garments, to prepare weekly assignments, and to keep accounts exists in 
about the same degree in all individuals; but there is another more likely 
explanation for the high correlations between these last three variables, 
namely, that scores were based upon the subjective judgment of the 
teacher rather than upon an objective criterion as in the tests. 


TABLE 2 
Intercorrelations between scores received by experimental and control groups for different tests 
and other criteria 

Final test: 

0.65 +0.09 | 0.24 40.14 | 0.24 +0.14| 0.36 +0.13 

0.62 +0.09 | 0.17 +0.15| 0.0 0.47 +0.12 
Unit tests: 

0.48 +0.12/ 0.56 +0.11 | 0.44 +0.12 

0.0 0.0 0.39 +0.13 
Construction work: 

0.80 +0.06 | 0.89 +0.03 

0.66 +0.09 | 0.70 +0.08 
Account books 

0.82 +0.06 

0.50 +0.12 


Summary. When two ninth-grade clothing classes were equated upon 
the bases of age, intelligence, and scores in an objective test and both 
groups were taught identical subject matter, one by the usual combina- 
tion of class discussion and laboratory work and the other by the indi- 
vidual assignment method, the class conducted in the usual manner 
excelled the individual assignment group on every measure used—scores 
on unit and final objective tests, practical tests, marks on construction 
work, scores on weekly assignments and on their account books, and in 
the amount of work accomplished. But these differences (with the excep- 
tion of the final objective test scores, which very closely approached the 
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critical ratio) cannot be regarded as statistically significant because of the 
small number of cases and the consequent large probable error. 

If one can assume that a teacher’s technic improves with experience, 
one explanation for the results may lie in the fact that the teacher had 
used the method of the control class much longer than she had the indi- 
vidual assignment method. Presumably, with a longer experience with 
the latter method would come improved assignments, better group 
teaching, more and better illustrative material, and more efficient use of 
references. 

Perhaps the individual assignment method develops a greater degree of 
initiative, independence, self-confidence, and ability to interpret the 
printed page than does the usual method. But it is equally reasonable to 
believe that oral expression, learning by listening, and the give and take 
of class discussion were not capitalized in the individual assignment 
method as employed in this experiment. No proof is available for 
the foregoing assumptions, but future experiments may afiord it. 

It may be that the individual assignment method would be more 
effective with a brighter group. As indicated earlier, the pupils in these 
two classes were below the average in ability, and had a definite reading 
handicap. Since the individual assignment method as used required a 
great deal of reading, this difficulty in reading may have been one factor 


in producing the results. 
It may be also that the newness of this method proved to be an addi- 


tional handicap for poor students. 

There are today so many different interpretations of the individual 
assignment method, with varying proportions of class discussion and of 
reading assignments and with varying amounts of teacher participation 
in the class work, that the findings here reported must be considered as 
referring only to the particular conditions under which this investigation 
was Carried on. 

One has no way of knowing whether the results of this study, which 
seem to indicate some superiority for the usual method of instruction, 
are due to coincidence, to the new method being used less skillfully than 
the old, to a lack of refinement of the measuring instruments, to failure 
to include a sufficient number of aspects of pupil learning, or to still other 
factors. Probably the chief value of the investigation lies in the fact that 
it indicates usable technics for equating groups and for comparing them, 
and suggests how one may determine the relative effectiveness of different 


methods of instruction. 
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COOKING TESTS WITH LIMA BEAN FLOURS 


ADA M. FIELD AND ELIZABETH KAUFMAN 


SHE use of Lima beans has increased recently, especially on the 


x Pacific Coast. This is particularly the case with Lima bean 
( 


Q) flour, a convenient form free from the tough skins so objec- 
28 tionable in mature beans, which seems likely to increase 
further in popularity (1,2). It is higher in protein and in minerals than 
are the flours of the cereal grains (3). On account of its alkaline ash it 
has been recommended as a breadstuff in diets for certain types of 
acidosis and hypertension (4). Its bread-making properties are rather 
poor, however, and most samples of the raw flour have a disagreeable 
“beany” odor and taste which are not always removed in cooking. The 
experiment reported herewith was an attempt to find a method of remov- 
ing the disagreeable flavor. 

Two samples of flour, produced by Ewell Milling Company of Berkeley, 
California, were used in succession, each freshly milled from cleaned 
split beans, stored in tight cans at room temperature, and used as needed 
over a period of about three months. No deterioration was noted in that 
time. 

Sample I was the more finely ground. It had an especially strong flavor 
and thus was well suited to the purpose of the experiment. Proximate 
analysis gave the composition shown in the accompanying table, which 
also includes average figures furnished by the Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Composition of Lima bean flour 


PROTEIN 
(N X 6.25) 


per cent 


20.8 1.5 3.6 

10.9 20.6 1.3 62.6 3.6 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, average 

of available analyses. ................. 11.9 20.4 1.5 62.2 4.0 


The second lot of flour (sample II), received about eight months later 
than the first, had less of the unpleasant raw flavor and showed much less 
marked change on being “roasted.”” It also had a lower moisture con- 
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tent (9.5 per cent and 9.9 per cent) than sample I (10.9 per cent and 12.0 
per cent). 

Two methods of preparation were used with sample I to test the effect 
of moist heat. In one the flour was cooked like a mush in the double 
boiler; more than an hour’s cooking was required to remove the undesir- 
able flavor, and by that time a “flat’”’ taste had developed. In the other 
method both moist and dry samples of flour were heated in a pressure 
cooker at 15 pounds for 15 minutes; both samples lost most of their 
original unpleasant flavor but they, too, became flat. 

Dry heat was applied next, and proved more satisfactory. The flour 
was spread upon tin pans to a depth of } cm. and heated at different 
temperatures for varying lengths of time in an electricoven. The sample 
held at 300°F. for 15 minutes lost the raw beany taste and developed a 
pleasing nutty flavor without change in color. With a higher tempera- 
ture or a longer heating time, however, browning began, accompanied by 
a “browned flour” flavor, and with 10 minutes heating at 300° the raw 
flavor was less completely removed. Flour heated at 300° for 15 min- 
utes was designated as roasted and was used in various cooking tests. 

Two roasted portions of sample II were found to have lost 8.8 per cent 
and 9.0 per cent in weight after cooling in a desiccator, but when cooled 
for 15 minutes uncovered, the loss was only 5.7 per cent and 7.2 per cent. 
The condensed steam evolved in roasting smelled strongly of “raw bean’’; 
this suggested that the unpleasant flavor is due to a substance volatile 
with steam, although it may also be changed by the heat. 

Sample I weighed 135 grams per cup after roasting. Sample II, more 
coarsely ground, weighed 148 grams per cup raw; and roasted, cooled for 
30 minutes and sifted, 158 grams. As might be expected, the roasted 
flour required more liquid than the raw when used by weight in a recipe, 
and a still greater increase when used by volume. 

The only difference in keeping qualities noticed in the raw and roasted 
flours was that the roasted sample was free from weevils several months 
after they had appeared in the raw flour. 

In order to learn how the roasted flour would behave on further cook- 
ing, a mush was prepared using one part of sample I and six parts of water. 
This mixture was brought quickly to a boil with stirring. Cooking was 
then continued in two ways, over the open flame and covered in a double 
boiler. With both methods, the flavor was fairly satisfactory after five 
minutes, continued to improve when cooked 15 minutes longer, and with 
further cooking began to seem flat. 

Various types of cooked products were prepared to compare the results 
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of using unheated Lima bean flour, the roasted Lima bean flour, and a 
mixture of equal parts of this roasted flour and a general purpose or 
“family” wheat flour. Ordinary type recipes were chosen, and all pro- 
portions were by weight. The amount of liquid was increased by 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent with the roasted bean flours and the bean and wheat 
mixture. 

Muffins. Various recipes were tried which differed as regards the use 
of liquid (water or milk), egg, and other ingredients. Small pans were 
used and the baking done slowly at 400° to 410° for 18 minutes. 

The results showed that regardless of these variations, the mixture of 
wheat and bean flour yielded muffins markedly superior to the others in 
texture and appearance and somewhat superior in flavor. The roasted 
bean flour was second in flavor and appearance. The specific volumes of 
the muffins (determined by displacement of rapeseed) were as follows: 
mixed bean and wheat flour, 2.6 cc. per gram; roasted bean flour, 2.1 cc.; 
unheated bean flour, 2.2 cc. The roasted flour showed slightly better 
cohesion than the raw, but both were more brittle and crumbled more 
than the mixed. Substituting water for milk and omitting egg had a 
markedly bad effect upon the muffins made with mixed flours, but was 
much less detrimental in those made with the bean flours alone. 
As a result of these tests, the following recipe is recommended. 


LIMA BEAN MUFFINS 
Flour, Lima bean, roasted and sifted.............. 


Pastry. Pastry shells were made by the following recipe: 


1 c. flour it. salt 
4c. fat 2 T. water 


The shells made with the mixed bean and wheat flour were the best in 
texture, those made with either roasted or unheated bean flour alone 
being too brittle, similar to pastry made from bread or cracker crumbs. 
The flavor of all three was pleasing. 

Spicecake. Anordinary recipe was used, substituting the special flours 
for the usual wheat flour. The flavor of all three cakes was excellent, the 
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spices covering completely any raw bean flavor. The cake made with 
unheated bean flour was poorest, being too moist and heavy. It was 
found that either the roasted bean flour or the mixture of bean and wheat 
flour could be substituted satisfactorily in a plain spice cake recipe, but 
that with the unheated bean flour the liquid should be reduced slightly. 

Boston brown bread. The basis for these tests was a simple recipe call- 
ing for graham or entire wheat and rye flours and corn meal. When 
either the unheated bean flour or the bean and wheat flour mixture was 
used to replace the corn meal and rye flour, it was found necessary to 
increase the liquid. The roasted bean flour gave the product of best 
flavor. Raisins were found to improve the flavor in all cases, though they 
were not necessary with the roasted bean flour. Something, possibly the 
molasses, seemed to accentuate the unpleasant flavor in the bread made 
with unheated bean flour, but the addition of the raisins largely counter- 
acted this effect. 

Cream soups. Roasted flour of sample I and both raw and roasted 
flour of sample II gave excellent cream of bean soups, but the raw flour 
required longer cooking and the more finely ground flour gave a better 
texture. Since the thickening power of bean flour is only a little less than 
that of wheat, the soup is merely a flavored and seasoned white sauce 
made from bean flour. 

The following recipe was found satisfactory: 


LIMA BEAN FLOUR SOUP 
Butter, 2 T. Onion, 2 slices 
Milk, whole, 2 c. Carrot, 2 slices 
Lima bean flour, 3 T. Salt, 4 t. 


Chopped parsley, 1 T. 
Fry the onion and carrot in the butter. Use butter, flour, and milk as in white 


sauce, cook in double boiler 10 to 25 minutes, strain, season, garnish with parsley. 


Conclusions. The disagreeable beany flavor of Lima bean flour may be 
largely removed by heating in shallow uncovered pans in an oven for 
15 minutes at 300°F. This roasted flour is unchanged in color and is free 
from the flat taste produced by long cooking. 

The roasted flour, either alone or mixed with equal portions of wheat 
flour, may be used satisfactorily in soups, pastry, muffins, cakes, and 
Boston brown bread. 

For products made with roasted bean flour 15 minutes further cooking 
is sufficient. With some raw Lima bean flours the beany flavor is not 
strong enough to make roasting necessary, but if the roasting is not done 
longer cooking is needed. 
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Textiles on Test. A Study for Distributor 
and Consumer of the Wearing and 
Washing Properties of Fabrics and 
Garments. By J. GuttroyLe 
tiAMs. London: Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd., 1931, pp. 194, 7s. 6d. 

This English publication is of particu- 
lar interest to members of the American 
Home Economics Association, since it 
constitutes another excellent argument 
for informative labeling of fabrics. It 
should be of assistance in the Associa- 
tion’s efforts to introduce this practice 
into merchandising. 

The book is apparently the result of the 
experience of a chief chemist in a textile 
testing laboratory and deals largely with 
the defects which may be found in tex- 
tiles and the reasons they occur. One of 
its seven chapters discusses “Textiles in 
Wear and Wash”; another, ‘Colour in 
Wear and Wash”; and a third, ““Com- 
plaints from Customers.” These, as well 
as all of the chapters, are written from 
the standpoint of the one who uses the 
goods. Even the time-worn subject of 
the processes involved in the manufac- 
ture of textiles has been approached from 
a refreshingly new point of view and only 
those aspects included which provide 
information of practical value to the 
purchaser. Some very excellent sugges- 
tions are given for the proper care and 
cleaning of difficult kinds of materials. 

American readers will notice at once 
that this book is similar in many respects 
to Textile Fabrics by G. H. Johnson of 
the Laundryowners’ National Association 
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of United States and Canada, and many 
of the illustrations are from the labora- 
tory of that organization. However, it 
is in no sense a duplication. Its presen- 
tation of the subject from an English 
point of view and the information it gives 
regarding English as well as American 
textiles add to its interest. Consumers 
and those teaching textile selection will 
find it very O’BRIEN, 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 


Normal Y outh and Its Everyday Problems. 
By Dovuctas A. THom. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1932, pp. 
368, $2.50. 

Parents and other adults who are be- 
wildered by the problems of the adoles- 
cent and who seek to understand will 
welcome this well-written book discussing 
the situations which young people face 
today. Dr. Thom has drawn his illus- 
trations from his own wide and varied 
experience. His examples are particu- 
larly helpful because they deal with the 
normal home and social environment 
rather than with the physically, socially, 
or mentally handicapped youth. Much 
emphasis is placed on the adjustment of 
the adolescent to the various aspects of 
his emotional life, especially sex needs, 
and on the ways in which the adults may 
help in this. Undoubtedly, this book 
will take its place as one of the standard 
sources of help for parents, as has Dr. 
Thom’s earlier one, Everyday Problems of 
the Everyday Child ——Estuer McGunis, 
American Home Economics Association. 
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Food Preparation Recipes. By Aice M. 
and Katuryn B. Nites. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1932, 
4 by 6 cards, $2.50 with box, $2.25 
without. 

Every now and then some one face- 
tiously remarks that of the making of 
cookbooks there isnoend. All the same 
the supply seems never to meet the de- 
mand. Every good cookbook or recipe file 
that appears soon finds an appreciative 
following, and such will undoubtedly be 
the reception of this new compilation by 
Miss Child and Miss Niles, already widely 
known for their work in experimental 
cookery at the University of Minnesota. 

The general classification of the cards 
starting off with Beverages and Breads 
and ending with Soups and Vegetables 
is clear and easy to follow. Under these 
main headings are grouped about 260 
cards. The number of recipes, however, 
far exceeds the number of cards. For 
time and again a basic recipe is followed 
by a list of variations which if written 
up as separate recipes would greatly 
increase the bulk of the file. This use 
of a basic recipe where possible with 
directions for variations is one of the 
features emphasized by the authors. As 
they put it in the foreword “A person 
may become more adept in food prepara- 
tion if she uses basic recipes as far as 
possible, thus improving her technique 
by repeated experience with the same 
recipe.” 

Another feature, especially useful to 
the inexperienced cook, is the clear, con- 
cise statement of general methods and 
the tables of times or temperatures lead- 
ing off the sections on cakes, candy, 
frozen desserts, meats, and a number 
more. Also careful attention has been 
given to the arrangement on the card 
of the list of ingredients and the direc- 
tions for mixing and cooking, so that 
each item stands out clearly and dis- 
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tinctly. Temperatures and times for 
cooking are included as well as a state- 
ment of the quantity of the finished 
product in terms of servings or other 
easily understood units, and a brief 
description of the standard for the 
product also shows the influence of home 
economics teaching. The type too has 
obviously been chosen with care. As one 
homemaker remarked as she leafed over 
the recipes: “This is just what Helen 
will need when she marries and begins 
cooking in her own home.” 

All in all, authors and publisher have 
combined their resources to make this 
card index of recipes of greatest help in 
the preparation of simple, appetizing 
food—the kind the family welcomes and 
calls for again—RutH VAN Deman, 
Bureau of Home Economics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


The Y oungest of the Family, His Care and 
Training. By JosepH GARLAND. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1932, pp. 196, $2.00. 

“The foundations on which health and 
normal development are based” simply 
presented by the physician to the chil- 
dren’s medical department of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. The 
appendix includes a table summarizing 
typical regulations for the control of the 
commoner communicable diseases. 


Influence of Social and Economic Factors 
on the Health of the School Child. By 
RAYMOND FRANZEN: New York: 
American Child Health Association, 
1932, pp. 144, paper, $1.00; cloth, 
$1.25. 

This research monograph of the School 
Health Research Series shows that the 
socio-economic status of schools must be 
taken into account before any conclusions 
about achievements due to organized 
health efforts are justified. The applica- 
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tions of the findings to school health is a 
subject reserved for a later volume, but 
the present discussion indicates that 
economic and cultural status exercises 
as great an influence as intelligence upon 
the recognition of health necessities and 
health codes. 


The Family, Its Organization and Dis- 
organization. By Ernest R. Mow- 
RER. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1932, pp. 364, $3.00. 

Family Adjustment and Social Change. 
By Manuet Conrad ELMER, New 
York: Ray Long and Richard R. 
Smith, Inc., 1932, pp. 400, $3.00. 
Both of these books are written from 

the point of view of sociology with the 
changing aspects of the family and 
society emphasized. In Mowrer’s book 
Parts I, II, and IV deal with the organi- 
zation of normal families as it is affected 
by the social order, while Part III dis- 
cusses the disorganization of the family 
and the factors producing it. Elmer, in 
his last four chapters, deals with person- 
ality development, the functions of the 
family, of parenthood, of childhood, and 
of agencies dealing with the family. 


Nutrition Service in the Field. Report of 
the Subcommittee on Nutrition, Lucy 
H. Gillett, Chairman, pp. 139. 

Child Health Centers: A Survey. Report 
of the Subcommittee on Health Cen- 
ters, J. H. Mason Knox, Jr., Chair- 
man, pp. 57. 

Publications of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 
New York: The Century Co., 1932, 
$2.00. 

While both the reports published in 
this volume are of interest to home 
economists, the first is perhaps of greater 
concern. Miss Gillett’s report on the 
nutritionist was summarized in “Home 
Economics and Social Work in the 
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United States” in the May Journal. 
With it here are a score or more examples 
of nutrition services described by workers 
actively connected with them. The 
report on child health centers includes a 
survey of their present extent and status, 
with special sections on work with negro 
children and in Alaska and the island 


possessions. 


Foods in Health and Disease. By LuLu 
G. Graves. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1932, pp. 390, $3.50. 
The production, marketing, care, and 

preservation of food materials and their 

dietetic value are here described for 

“the non-professional housewife, parent, 

business man or woman, progressive food 

producer and distributor, doctor, dieti- 
tian, nurse, and home economics worker.”’ 

The second part of the book deals with 

diets for special conditions and diseases. 

The author is honorary president of the 

American Dietetic Association. 


Corn and Hog Surplus of the Corn Belt. 
By Atonzo E. Taytor. Stanford 
University, California: Food Research 
Institute, 1932, pp. 658, $4.50. 

“A discussion of the nature, extent, 
and consequences of the surplus of corn 
and hogs and of methods proposed for 
amelioration,” leading to the conclusion 
that “the farm distress of the corn belt 
has been greatly intensified by the trade 
depression, but the causes lie deeper in a 
disequilibrium between operative costs, 
fixed charges, gross income and standard 
living.” 


A Guide for Retail Store Advertising. A 
Publication of the Affiliated Better 
Business Bureaus, Inc. Boston: Bos- 
ton Better Business Bureau, 1932, pp. 
52, $1.00. 

“The book is a consolidation of various 
standards and recommendations adopted 
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by retail advertisers in co-operation with 
the Better Business Bureaus, designed 
to improve relations between retailers 
and the public.” Interesting and full of 
valuable information for all concerned 
with advertising, retail practices, or the 
education of consumers. 


Standards Yearbook 1932. Compiled by 
the National Bureau of Standards, 
Georce K. Burcess, Director. U. 
S. Department of Commerce Bureau 
of Standards Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 133. Washington, D. C.: 
United States Government Printing 
Office, 1932, pp. 394, $1.00. 

A picture of the year’s progress in 
standardization as shown by the activi- 
ties and accomplishments of federal, 
state, and local government agencies, 
and of technical societies and trade 
organizations. Among the latter is the 
American Home Economics Association, 
whose work in the field is admirably 
summarized. The book should prove a 
valuable reference for committees and 
classes interested in standardization. 


Home Finance and Taxation. Reports 
of the Committees on Finance and 
Taxation. Edited by Joun M. Gries 
and James Forp. Washington, D. 
C.: The President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, 
1932, pp. 278, $1.15. 

This second volume of the final reports 
of the President’s Conference discusses 
loans, assessments, and taxes on resi- 
dential property as revealed in surveys 
made by the committees on finance and 
on taxation, and gives the detailed plans 
suggested for correcting present defects 
in home financing and lightening the 
destructive burden of taxes on real 
estate, together with the text of President 
Hoover’s statement on the proposed 
establishment of home loan discount 
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banks. It brings together information 
heretofore not easily accessible to the 
public, including much of value to 
students of family economics. 


The Power Fight. By StepHen Rav- 
SHENBUSH. New York: New Re- 
public, Inc., 1932, pp. 308, $1.00. 

A well-documented, readable account 
of the development, organization, financ- 
ing, and propaganda of the power inter- 
ests. It reaches the conclusion that the 
public will obtain a satisfactory “peace 
with power,” not by improving the 
present regulatory system but by ad- 
ministering the power resources of the 
nation through carefully established 
power districts; and that the real power 
fight of the 1930’s will center around 
the attempts of the power companies to 
delay the creation of these districts and 
the governmental development of water 
powers. 


Art and Beauty. By Max ScHOEN. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1932, pp. 230, $2.00. 

An attempt to explain art, artists, and 
artistic activity to the layman, and to 
help him experience beauty, especially 
in music, painting, and poetry. Quotes 
many opinions and experiences of artists 
and students of art. 


Careers in the Making. Edited by Iona 
M. R. Locie. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1931, pp. 393, $1.20. 
“Readings in recent biography with 

studies in vocational guidance.” Among 

those whose biographies are drawn on are 

Mary McDowell, Alice Foote Mac- 

Dougall, Grace Abbott, Lillian M. 

Gilbreth, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and 

Herbert Hoover. 


Student Self-Support at the University of 
Minnesota. By James G. Umsratrtp. 
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Minneapolis: The University of Min- 

nesota Press, 1932, pp. 205, $2.50. 

A detailed study of the ways in which 
in 1929 students earned all or part of their 
college expenses at the University of 
Minnesota, together with discussion of 
the effects of such work on scholarship, 
health, and activities, of employer- 
employee relationships, the vocational 
value of the work, and the employment 
aids furnished by the University. 


The Scholastic Behavior of a Selected 
Group of Undergraduate Home Eco- 
nomics Students. By Ruta Connor. 
New York: Teachers College, Bureau 
of Publications, Columbia University, 
1931, pp. 71, $1.50. 

The author’s analysis of grades of a 
large group of undergraduate students 
majoring in home economics shows that 
while “within the home economics group 
are those who rate as high as the highest 
in any field in traits measured by the 
so-called intelligence test,” the problem 
of selecting students qualified to teach 
may be greater in this than in other 
fields; it also suggests the need of a 
definite policy of selection and perhaps 
further differentiation in college home 
economics curricula. 


The Education of Homemakers for Com- 
munity Activities. By WILLIE MEL- 
moTH Bomar. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1931, pp. 135, 
$1.50. 

This analysis of leisure time activities 
and community interests of 1000 repre- 
sentative American homemakers 
(mothers of seventh-grade pupils in 
typical cities of five areas of the United 
States) suggests further contributions 
which home economics education might 
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make towards increasing the active 
participation of this group in construc- 
tive community undertakings. 


Vocational Guidance. Principles and 
Practice. Report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance, M. 
EpitH Chairman. White 
House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. New York: The 
Century Co., 1932, pp. 396, $3.00. 
This report shows the development of 

vocational guidance and the findings of 
an extensive, carefully-planned survey 
of its present methods and organization 
in schools and other welfare organiza- 
tions. nine-page, classified _ bibli- 
ography adds to its reference value. 


Teaching the Social Studies. By DELLA 
Goope FancLer and C. 
CRAWFORD. Los Angeles: C. C. 
Crawford, University of Southern 
California, 1932, pp. 376, $2.00. 

A comprehensive survey of the pur- 
poses, materials, and technics used in or- 
ganizing social studies in the secondary 
schools of this country is presented in the 
hope of bringing the instructional mate- 
rial in this field into closer relation to 
the interests of the student and actual 
social needs. The book deals with 
educational procedures rather than sub- 
ject matter and illustrates the principles 
set forth by excerpts from other writers. 


The Road Ahead. By Harry W. Laip- 
LER. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1932, pp. 86, $1.00. 

The theory of socialism sympathetic- 
ally but temperately presented for 
boys and girls. The author is executive 
director of the League for Industrial 
Democracy and a well-known writer and 
college lecturer on socialism. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Physical analysis in the adolescent prob- 
lem, T. Wincate Topp. Am. J. 
Diseases Children 43, No. 3 (1932, 
March) pp. 533-540. 

The progress of the human skeleton 
toward maturity, as indicated by the 
date and velocity of epiphyseal union, is 
shown to be intimately bound up with 
the date of inception and sequence of the 
phenomena of adolescence. The com- 
bination and precise significance of the 
latter depend on the interplay of factors 
internal and are yet to be defined, but the 
time of their inception as shown by serial 
and periodic roentgenographic examina- 
tions of the skeleton is a significant indi- 
cator of physical status and health. 


The form and function of children’s ques- 
tions, Eprrn A. Davis. Child Develop- 
ment 3, No. 1 (1932, March) pp. 57-74. 
The data here analyzed indicate that 

the child in the present-day American 

home of the upper socio-economic level 
employs questioning as a means of 
extracting satisfaction from contact with 
others, of acquiring information about ex- 
ternal reality, of perfecting his command 
of language, and of adapting himself 
to his physical and social environment. 

The study is based on 3,650 ques- 

tions from 73 children between the ages 

of 3 and 12 years reported by members of 
the Parent Education Department of the 

Institute of Child Welfare at the Univer- 

sity of Minnesota. 


Is mental resemblance related to physical 
resemblance in sibling pairs? Bar- 
BARA S. Burks and Rutu S. Totman. 
Ped. Sem. & J. Genetic Psychol. 40, 
No. 1 (1932, March) pp. 3-15. 


The study here reported was under- 
taken to investigate the possibility that 
some of the genes involved in mental 
ability and general physical appearance 
may be linked. Correlation of the result 
from intelligence tests administered in 
Pasadena to 34 elementary school siblings 
with strong physical resemblance and to 
84 junior and senior high school sibling 
pairs subdivided into groups with much 
and little physical resemblance does not 
support the view that siblings who look 
most alike are most alike psychologically, 
or that those who look least alike show 
unusually great mental differences. 


The growth and significance of daily 
variations in infant behavior, HELEN 
THompson. Ped. Sem. & J. Genetic 
Psychol. 40, No. 1 (1932, March) pp. 
16-36. 

This study of responses of one of a pair 
of identical girl twins conducted by the 
clinic of child development of Yale Uni- 
versity indicates that behavior growth 
proceeds fully as rapidly as physical 
growth. For 40 days records were kept 
of responses of the child, 46 weeks old at 
the beginning of the study, when placed 
in an experimental crib for ten minutes at 
nine o'clock each day. Behavior growth 
manifested itself in greater frequency in 
an item of behavior, improved perform- 
ance of an activity, appearance of a new 
activity, or integration of previous 
activities. Both permanent and tran- 
sient items of behavior were recorded, 
since the latter are thought to have as 
great significance as the former. 


Studies on the cultural development of 
the child. III. The development of 
voluntary attention in the child, A. N. 
LEONTIEN. Ped. Sem. & J. Genetic 
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Psychol. 40, No. 1 (1932, March) pp. 

52-81. 

Research here described confirms the 
theory that in developing voluntary 
attention the child by feeling the effect 
of external stimuli and learning to react 
on those around him becomes capable of 
organizing his own behavior through the 
use of external stimuli. As he matures 
he comes to control his attention by con- 
trolling stimuli, and by submitting tothe 
natural laws of his own behavior, he 
transforms this involuntary into volun- 
tary behavior, thus gradually replacing 
internal for external stimuli. 


The ability of preschool children to solve 
problems in which a simple principle of 
relationship is kept constant, KATHAR- 
INE Roperts. Ped. Sem. & 
J. Genetic Psychology 40, No. 1 (1932, 
March) pp. 118-133. 

In an experiment conducted in the pre- 
school laboratories of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station to throw light 
on the problem-solving ability of the 
preschool child, use was made of a toy 
house with three doors of varying color 
one of which when opened released an 
airplane of the same color. This was 
presented on four successive days to each 
of 43 children, aged 2 to 5} years, and 
note was made of ability to select the door 
which released the plane and to discover 
the color principle by which the door 
could readily be identified. All the 
children ultimately solved the problem, 
although no child under 3 years, 4 months 
of age discovered the principle; the 
children were not systematic in the 
choice of mode of attack; nor was there 
evidence as to whether the solution was 
reached by a gradual process or at one 
point in the experience. 


The validity of infant intelligence tests, 
Paut H. Furrey and JOSEPHINE 
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MEUHLENBEIN. Ped. Sem. & J. Gene- 
tic Psychol. 40, No. 1 (1932, March) 
pp. 219-223. 

Doubt is thrown on the validity of in- 
fant intelligence tests by the experiment 
here described. The records of 71 chil- 
dren show that the Linfert-Hierholzer 
test, selected as typical of the usual mental 
tests for infants in the second six months 
of life, does not predict Stanford-Binet 
score four years later. Difference in 
results may be accounted for partially by 
the different effects of socio-economic 
status. 


Understanding the Child 2, No. 2 (1932, 

April) pp. 3-16. 

Seven short articles giving insight into 
the many causes of backwardness among 
children and practical methods which 
tend to aid them in adjusting themselves 
to the world in which they live are here 
included. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Infection and behavior, CLIFFORD SWEET. 
Arch. Pediat. 49, No. 3 (1932, March) 
pp. 190-194. 

Infection is shown to play an important 
réle in the establishment of undesirable 
behavior habits in that a transient or 
trivial illness frequently furnishes a 
point of departure from a sound and 
sensible routine upon which grows reac- 
tion involving many of the child’s psychic 
processes. 


Child Study 9, No. 8 (1932, April) pp. 

219-234. 

This issue is devoted to a symposium 
on “What Children Think of Parents.” 
A foreword by the editor emphasizes that 
in the child’s cold-blooded attempt to 
size up, interpret, and predict the be- 
havior of his parents in light of his own 
interests, consistency on the part of the 
parent makes it easier for him to regulate 
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his own behavior. Included are seven 
short authoritative articles. 


Growth factors in child guidance, 

ARNOLD GESELL. Ment. Hyg. 16, No. 

2 (1932, April) pp. 202-207. 

Adolescents and adults are urged to 
cultivate a sense of growth as part of 
their personal philosophy in the interest 
of better parent-child relations, repre- 
senting two overlapping life cycles both 
of which are governed by laws of growth, 
and through respect for these laws, to 
make mutual adjustment. All successful 
policies of child guidance are influenced 
by consideration of factors of growth. 


Education of the public in mental 
hygiene, STANLEY P. Davies. Ment. 
Hyg. 16, No. 2 (1932, April) pp. 238- 
258. 

This summary of the educational 
activities of organized mental hygiene 
agencies suggests that the principles of 
mental hygiene can have no true social 
significance until put into practice by 
everyday people in everyday life. This 
will be more readily accomplished when 
those engaged in educational work have 
developed finer interpretative skill and 
emphasize the normal rather than the 
pathological implications. 


The training of two adolescent groups, 
Masie F. Martin. Ment. Hyg. 16, 
No. 2 (1932, April) pp. 277-280. 
Comparison is made of anonymous 

autobiographies from an_ unselected 
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group of Mount Holvoke College girls 
and records of intelligence, aptitude, 
and the causes of delinquency for a group 
of delinquent boys in an effort to deter- 
mine the réle of punishment and fear of 
punishment as deterrents from crime. 
This study of not strictly comparable 
groups makes it apparent that lack of 
punishment did not prevent the girls 
from developing a high sense of responsi- 
bility, whereas frequent and severe pun- 
ishment of many of the boys accom- 
plished a reversal of normal ethics. 


A scheme for grading the reactions of 
children in a new social situation, 
Ruta W.WaAsHBuRN. Ped. Sem. & J. 
Genetic Psychol. 40, No. 1 (1932, 
March), 84-99. 

Described is a technic for detecting 
inhibited children, uninhibited children, 
and those representing a mean between 
the two extremes by observing their 
behavior in a new social situation. The 
attention, activity, and comments of 
each of 67 children during three sepa- 
rated five-minute observation periods 
were recorded as they were introduced 
singly into the nursery group at the clinic 
of child development of Yale University. 
The validity of this plan for detecting 
personality differences in the preschool 
child is indicated by the fact that records 
so obtained show characteristics shown 
by the child in other situations and by the 
fact that time modified but did not alter 
the type of reaction of each. 

K. K. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Am. J. Sociol. 37, No. 6 (1932, May). 

This issue is devoted to the Journal’s 
fifth annual appraisal of social changes 
and the review of significant events of 
1931. Articles of special interest to 
home economists are: 

The family, Ernest R. Groves, pp. 

942-948. 

The depression has influenced family 
life more than any other event of 1931, 
these effects being noted: increased 
family relief by charities; overcrowding 
when relatives in financial distress come 
to live with families; loss of homes 
through failure to meet installment pay- 
ments; break-up of families, the wife and 
husband returning to their parents for 
financial aid; emphasis upon family pro- 
duction; growing demand of homemakers 
for more accurate buying information; 
increased demand for legally authorized 
birth control information; an increased 
interest in the family wage. There has 
been a steady growth in education for 
family life. 

The child, Grace ABzort, pp. 949-955. 

The birth rate in 1930 was the same as 
in 1929, 18.9 births per 1,000 population, 
whereas in 1921 it was 24.2. Infant 
mortality rates for 1929 were lower than 
for 1928, 65.7 per 1,000 live births as 
compared with 67.0 in 1928 and 75.0 in 
1921. Available data indicate that the 
depression is causing suffering among 
children. A health center in New York 
City reports that child malnutrition has 
increased from 18 to 60 per cent since 
1928. In Pennsylvania, fall inspection 
of school children showed a state-wide 
increase in malnutrition. Inability to 
collect taxes has decreased the number 
of women receiving mothers’ pensions in 
some localities. The White House Con- 
ference stimulated interest in child wel- 
fare legislation, but many good bills were 


tabled by state legislatures because of 
economy programs. 

Women, CuasE Gornc WoopHovusE, 

pp. 956-962. 

Federal unemployment statistics show 
relatively fewer women than men out of 
work, presumably because of the occupa- 
tions they follow. Of the gainfully 
employed women without work one- 
tenth were heads of families, probably 
responsible for family support. There 
has been a marked movement against the 
employment of married women. The 
argument is made that it is not equitable 
for a husband and wife both to earn and 
live in comfort while another family 
starves because the husband is without 
work. This argument scarcely seems to 
justify action against women earners, 
however, when no action is taken con- 
cerning inherited wealth or unearned 
increment. 


A statistical analysis of the modern 
family, MILDRED PARTEN. Ann. Am. 
Acad. Pol. Soc. Science 160 (1932, 
March) pp. 29-37. 

The Yale Institute of Human Relations 
and the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
cooperated in this study of all the families 
of New Haven, using data collected for 
the 1920 census of population. The 
material was analyzed to show size and 
composition of families. Findings were 
in agreement with those of similar studies 
made in Chicago and Rochester. 


Gainfully employed women in the family, 
Viva Bootn. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. 
Soc. Science 160 (1932, March) pp. 
75-85. 

Prevalent ideas as to the position of 
women in the family are largely handed 
down from a society organized around the 
home as a producing unit. As produc- 


tion has passed to the factory, the 
husband has become the sole support of 
his family. Since his earnings often are 
inadequate, the wife is driven by neces- 
sity toearn. In the industrial group the 
earning wife is accepted as a product of 
our economic order; in the higher income 
groups there is some social disapproval 
of a wife who is too obviously self- 
supporting, although it is considered 
desirable that she have inherited means. 
The chief difficulty of the earning wife 
today is that adequate facilities have not 
been developed to perform her homemak- 
ing functions. This is largely because 
the combined earnings of husband and 
wife are insufficient to pay for such 
services by outsiders. 


Family members as consumers, ROBERT 
S. Lynp. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. 
Science 160 (1932, March) pp. 86-93. 
Total family consumption is becoming 

increasingly consumption by individuals. 
Whereas family spending was formerly 
controlled by the father, expenditures 
are now made by different family mem- 
bers according to personal tastes, with a 
resulting ‘‘consumption crazy-quilt.” 
Our concepts of spending have changed 
from the gospel of cutting expenditures 
to fit one’s purse to that of spending 
freely, using easy credit, and ‘telescoping 
the future into the present.” ‘Advertis- 
ing and installment selling see to it that 
the steady trade wind which fans wants 
never stops blowing.” There is little to 
aid consumers in making right choices, 
and they end by following the crowd, 
buying ‘same as the rest.” 


Modern insurance development. Ann. 
Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Science 161 (1932, 
May). 


In this comprehensive discussion of 
insurance, such articles as the following 
will help to give a better understanding 
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of what it may do in solving family 
financial problems: American 
Trend Toward Annuities” by Albert G. 
Borden; “Determining Adequate Life 
Insurance Coverage,”’ John A. Stevenson; 
“Unemployment Compensation in the 
United States,” C. A. Kulp; “Group 
Insurance,” William J. Graham. 


The American consumer market. Bus. 
Week, No. 138, pp. 14-18; No. 139, 
pp. 19-20; No. 140, pp. 14-17; No. 141, 
pp. 20-22 (1932, April 27, May 4, 
11, 18). 

A series of articles in which statistical 
evidence is presented to show the changes 
which have occurred in American ex- 
penditures during the period 1919 to 
1930. The author notes a shift in con- 
sumer demand during this 12-year period; 
he states that the proportion of the total 
expenditures used for goods has decreased 
while the proportion used for services, 
taxes, and savings combined has greatly 
increased. The most powerful influence 
in shifting the distribution of the con- 
sumer dollar was probably that of leisure, 
or the demand for it, accompanying 
increased purchasing power which per- 
mitted expansion in consumption of 
services. 


Supreme Court leaves packers ‘‘where 
they agreed to stay.” Bus. Week, No. 
140 (1932, May 11) pp. 10-11. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has upheld the famous packers’ 
consent decree of 1920. This enjoins the 
packers from dealing in food products 
unrelated to the meat packing industry, 
from retailing meats, milk, and other 
food, and from permitting others to use 
their distributing facilities. The packers 
petitioned to be allowed to handle foods 
other than meats, stating that the growth 
of chains since 1920 had altered the food 
marketing situation and removed danger 
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of monopoly. The Court decision stated 
that the packers are still sufficiently 
powerful to destroy weaker concerns and 
that the decree should therefore remain 
unchanged. 


Market factors limiting chain store 
growth, Ewatp T. GreTHER. Har- 
vard Bus. Rev. 10, No. 3 (1932, April) 
pp. 323-331. 

Statistics from the federal Census of 
Retail Distribution show great variation 
in the percentage of retail food business 
done by national chains. In St. Paul, 
sectional and national chains do 6.5 per 
cent of such business and in Cleveland, 
44.5 per cent; in San Francisco, 19.2 per 
cent; and in Oakland, 60.8 per cent. An 
investigation of the two latter cities 
indicated that the smaller volume of sales 
by chains in San Francisco was due to 
the large foreign element which patron- 
ized foreign stores, to the strong local 
grocers’ association which developed a 
“voluntary” chain doing group buying, 
and to topographical difficulties which 
make it more difficult to carry packages 
in San Francisco. 


Verkauf der Finow-Farm an die Schweiz- 
erische Migros-Gesellschaft. [The sale 
of the Finow-Farm to the Swiss Migros 
Company], CHARLOTTE 
WerTHER. Haushalt und Wirtschaft 
7, No. 7 (1932, Feb. 17) p. 1. 

A radically new principle in the retail 
grocery trade is represented by the sales 
organization of the Swiss Migros Com- 
pany and its newly acquired auxiliary, 
the German Finow-Farm. This com- 
pany uses large automobiles fitted out 
like compact grocery stores which travel 
over fixed routes and stop at places 
along the way at scheduled hours. 
Quick service is effected by carrying only 
package goods in quantities which can 
sell for one-half, one, or two francs, 
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thereby largely eliminating the changing 
of money. The margin of profit is nar- 
row, but the volume of business is im- 
mense. The Finow-Farm resembled the 
Swiss Company in many respects but 
brought the goods to the door of the 
customer. Originally it sold only 
German farm products, but it was found 
necessary to add various imported foods; 
even so, falling prices and lowered buying 
power, together with price slashing on 
the part of competing retail grocers, 
made impossible the continuation of the 
business on an independent basis. 


An international enquiry into costs of 
living. Intern. Labour Office, Studies 
and Reports Series N (Statistics) No. 
17 (1931) pp. 209. 

The object of this study was to learn 
how much would be spent by employees 
in certain European cities if their stand- 
ard of living were approximately equiva- 
lent to that of a Detroit employee whose 
expenditure in 1929 was about $1720. 
The investigation was undertaken at the 
request of the Ford Motor Company and 
was financed by the Twentieth Century 
Fund. The problem of finding the cost 
of an equivalent standard of living is 
difficult. European prices of goods and 
services consumed by a Detroit employee 
would not furnish the information desired 
since employees in each nation have their 
own habits of consumption. However, 
approximate figures for the fourteen 
cities were collected and converted into 
dollars at current rates of exchange. 
Details of the expenditures of families 
of each city are given, together with a 
reprint of the article on the standard 
of living of Ford employees published in 
the Monthly Labor Review, June, 1930. 


Family allowances. M’thly Labor Rev. 
34, No. 4 (1932, April) pp. 796-798. 
An amendment to the French Labor 


Code, signed in March 1932, makes 
family allowances compulsory for all 
employers, instead of only for employers 
in certain industries, as heretofore. 
These allowances are to be paid for every 
dependent child of compulsory school 
age. The amount of the allowance is to 
be determined by the Minister of Labor 
and is subject to revision from time 
to time. 


The cost of living in the United States in 
1931. Nat’l Indus. Conference Board 
(1932, March) pp. 52. 

The living costs of wage earners at the 
close of 1931 were 10.3 per cent below 
those of December 1930 and 17.0 per cent 
below those of December 1929, according 
to the index of the Board. The items for 
which the wage earner’s family spends did 
not decline equally in price, however. 
Food was 27.7 per cent lower than in 
December 1929; clothing, 25.7 per cent; 
rent, 14.4 per cent; fuel and light only 
4.3 per cent; and sundries only 4 per cent. 
Of the “sundries,” candy and furniture 
and furnishings declined substantially, 
but many other items, as recreation and 
street-car fares, remained almost the 
same as in 1929. Obviously, the lower- 
ing of the cost of living is due largely to 
the decline in prices of food and clothing. 
The low-income family spending about 
one-third of its money for food will 
notice a greater difference in its living 
costs than will the family at a higher 
income level spending a smaller part of 
its money for food and more for sundries. 


That cost of living, Mary Ross. Survey 
68, No. 3 (1932, May) pp. 125-126. 
Although the index of the Bureau of 

Labor Statistics shows that living costs 

declined 10 per cent in 1931, manufac- 

turers’ pay rolls declined 25.7 per cent. 
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Many families, therefore, had little 
opportunity to enjoy the increased pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

This index and that of the National 
Industrial Conference Board are based 
upon expenditures of wage-earning fami- 
lies. Data from the Heller Committee 
for Research in Social Economics of the 
University of California show that the 
living costs of professional families have 
declined less—in 1931, 5.9 per cent 
instead of 10 per cent, and since 1929, 
11.6 per cent— while in the same region 
living costs of clerical workers declined 
16.8 per cent and those of wage earners, 
15.7 per cent. ‘‘Miscellaneous” items 
comprising 36.4 per cent of the total 
expenditures of these professional families 
fell only $31—from $2,248 to $2,217— 
during the period from 1927 to 1931. 
Such figures explain why middle-class 
families benefit less from falling prices 
than might be expected from casual con- 
sideration of the general cost of living 
index. 


Family living expenditures, Summit 
County, Utah, Eptra HayBaLt and W. 
Preston Tuomas, Utah Agr. Exp’t 
Sta. Bull. No. 232 (1931, Nov.) pp. 30. 
The income and living expenditures of 

51 farm families were analyzed to deter- 

mine the relationship between farm 

income and family expenditures, the effi- 
ciency of the expenditures, and the ade- 
quacy of the income to support a reason- 
able standard of living. Data presented 
show: cash income of farm, cash avail- 
able for family living, value of living 
supplied by farm, expenditures for 
different items, cost of family living for 
each adult male equivalent, changes in 
expenditures with rise in income, size of 
family and size of house. 

D. M. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division and the Food 
Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Vitamins in canned foods. XII. Sup- 
plementary nature of grapefruit and 
prunes, W. H. Eppy, C. Z. Gurin, and 
E. F. Konman. Ind. Eng. Chem. 24, 
No. 4 (1932, April) pp. 457-460. 
The vitamin A, B, C, and G contents 

of canned French and Italian prunes 

and both raw and canned grapefruit were 

determined and compared. About 100 

mg. of canned prunes contained 1 unit of 

vitamin A but neither raw nor canned 
grapefruit showed an appreciable quan- 
tity. Both prunes and grapefruit con- 
tained vitamins B and G in quantities 
very comparable to those found in milk. 
Grapefruit showed an abundance of 
vitamin C which was not detectable in 
significant amounts in prunes. There 
appears to be some loss of vitamin C in 
the canning of prunes. The canned 
product contains more vitamin C, how- 
ever, than the dried prunes. In no other 
cases in this study did canning appear to 
affect the vitamin content. Interest is 
directed to the marked difference in 
vitamin A and C potency of these two 
fruits from similar climates.—E. P. D. 


Irradiated milk: the amount of vitamin 
D and its rate of formation, G. C. 
SuppLtee and Z. M. Hanrorp. J. 
Biol. Chem. 95, No. 2 (1932, March) 
pp. 687-697. 

A study was made to determine the 
energy required to activate milk. Be- 
cause of the heterogeneous composition 
of milk it has been impossible to apply the 
data regarding the energy required for 
the activation of pure sterols. Certain 
of the constituents of the milk, especially 
the protein, exerts a screening effect and 
prevents the penetration of the activat- 


ing rays beyond a depth of 0.1 
mm. Up to a certain limit the amount 
of antirachitic potency imparted to the 
milk was found to be directly propor- 
tional to the amount of energy applied. 
The rate of formation of vitamin D was 
most rapid during the first few seconds 
of radiation. Approximately 2,500,000 
ergs per cc. produced the maximum con- 
centration of 0.0025 mg. of vitamin D 
per liter, 12 times that of non-irradiated 
milk. The sources of radiation which 
emitted the greatest amount of energy 
per unit of time appeared to be most 
efficient.—E. P. D. 


A study of certain metals in the preven- 
tion of nutritional anemia in the rat, 
J. M. Orten, F. A. UNDERHILL, and 
R.C. Lewts. J. Biol. Chem. 96, No. 1 
(1932, April) pp. 1-9. 

These studies were conducted for the 
purpose of determining the effect of 
certain metals in preventing nutritional 
anemia. Former experiments were 
based on the effectiveness of certain 
metals in correcting the disease, and it 
was thought that cases of failure might 
have been due to the toxic effect of too 
great doses of the metals tested. In- 
organic iron alone was found ineffective 
in preventing the development of nutri- 
tional anemia in rats. A normal hemo- 
globin level was maintained if the iron 
was supplemented with copper, the only 
element studied which possessed this 
supplementary action. Supplementing 
the iron with manganese alone or with a 
mixture of manganese, cobalt, nickel, 
and zinc failed to prevent nutritional 
anemia. None of the metals showed any 
significant toxic effect.—E. P. D. 
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Conservation of iron in vegetables by 
methods of preparation and cooking, 
SHeets, E. Frazier, and D. 
Dickens. Miss. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 
No. 291 (1931, May) pp. 16. 

Fresh mustard, turnip greens, collards, 
cowpeas, garden peas, butter beans, and 
string beans were cooked by five methods 
to determine iron losses. Methods of 
cooking were: I, boiling in more than 
enough water to cover for 1 to 2} hours; 
II, boiling in the same quantity of water 
as method I for § to 1} hours; III, boiling 
in half as much water as method I for } 
to 1} hours; IV, steaming for 4 to 1} 
hours; V, cooking in pressure cooker for 
8 to 15 minutes. Greatest loss of iron 
occurred in method I. Method II led 
to a smaller loss, the average being 16.6 
per cent. Method III gave a loss 
averaging 9.8 per cent. The smallest 
losses occurred in method IV, 6.9 per 
cent, and in method V, 5 per cent. The 
leafy portion of mustard, turnip, and 
collards was separated from the stems 
and ribs and each analyzed separately. 
The leafy portion contained 3 to 5 times 
as much iron as thestemsand ribs.—R. L. 


Baking of pears. Standardization of 
household practise as applied to the 
baking of Bose, D’Anjou, and Comice 
pears, AGNES KoLsHorNn. Ore. Agr. 
Exp’t Sta. Bull. No. 283 (1931, June) 
pp. 20. 

Baking methods are detailed; chemical 
composition is given; and a statement is 
added that pears help maintain a desira- 
ble acid-base relation in the human body. 
—R. L. 


Constancy of specific rotation with age 
in natural egg white, W. F. Horst and 
H. J. Atmguist. Pouliry Science 11, 
No. 2 (1932, March) pp. 81-82. 

The specific rotation of the white was 

determined for eggs varying in age from 1 
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to 207 days, and representing all stages 
of thick white liquefaction from the 
normal fresh condition to complete 
conversion into thin white. No signifi- 
cant differences were found in the rota- 
tions of both types of white for all eggs. 
This is taken as evidence that changes in 
normal stored eggs do not involve appre- 
ciable decompositions.—M. C. S. 


A critical review of the literature on the 
coloring matter in egg yolks, M. 
Matrtixow. Pouliry Science 11, No. 
2 (1932, March) pp. 83-93. 
Carotinoids of the formula CyoHs02 

which occur as color pigments in green 

plants and yolks of hens’ eggs are known 
under the general term of xanthophyll. 

Recent investigations indicate that xan- 

thophyll exists in a number of different 

forms. Plant xanthophyll differs from 
egg yolk xanthophyll in melting point 
and spectrographic properties. Carotin, 

a typical carotinoid, of formula CyoHs. 

also appears to exist in different forms. 

These vary in melting point and effect on 

polarized light. The coloring matter of 

hens’ egg yolk consists mostly of xantho- 
phyll. A carotin-like pigment forms the 
remainder. These color pigments are 
obtained from the feed. The xantho- 
phylls are supplied by the leafy parts of 
plants and by yellow corn. The hen 
stores xanthophylls but little carotin. 

In contrast, the cow deposits carotin in 

its milk and body tissues, but practically 

no xanthophyll. The occurrence of 
vitamin A with highly colored egg yolk 

is discussed.—M. C. S. 


Proximate composition of fresh fruits, 
C. and L. I. 
U. S. Dep’t of Agr. Circular No. 50 
(1931, Oct.) pp. 19. 

A revised edition of the December 1928 
publication. Includes a compilation of 
the percentage of refuse and of the 
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proximate analysis and fuel value of 
the edible portion of 41 kinds of fruit. 
—R.L. 


The iron content of vegetables and fruits, 
H. K. Strepeuinc. U. S. Dep’t Agr. 
Circular No. 205 (1932, Feb.) pp. 20. 
This compilation of data on the iron 

content of 110 different forms, parts, or 

varieties of fruits and vegetables includes 
analyses of 82 plant products made by 
the author in 1929 in the department of 
chemistry of Columbia University ac- 
cording to the method of Zimmermann- 

Reinhardt. Food products, chiefly fruits 

and fruit juices, containing less than 

0.00040 per cent iron were classified as 

poor sources of this element. Those 

giving an iron content of 0.00040 to 

0.0079 per cent were considered fair 

sources. This group was the largest and 

was composed of approximately half 
fruits. Good sources of iron included 
those containing 0.00080 to 0.00159 per 
cent, such as potatoes and thick pig- 
mented stalks and leaves. Immature 
seeds of leguminous plants and thin 
green leaves furnished 0.00160 per cent 
or more and were classified as excellent 
sources. This classification further sub- 
stantiates earlier observations that the 
iron content in plants parallels the 
amount of chlorophyll present, since in 
general green vegetables were found to be 
the best sources of this mineral element. 
—E. P. D. 


Midday meals for preschool children in 
day nurseries and nursery schools, 
M. E. Sweeny and C. CHATFIELD. 
U. S. Dep't Agr. Circular No. 203 
(1932, April) pp. 46. 

This circular consists of a comprehen- 
sive study of food served to groups of 
young children at the Merrill-Palmer 
School. It includes some of the funda- 
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mentals of child feeding, together with 
certain specific information on the com- 
position of prepared foods. Tables give 
data concerning nutrients and fuel 
values of foods prepared by the recipes 
used at the school.—R. L. 


The energy and the protein content of 
edible food waste and mixed meals in 
sorority and _ fraternity houses, 
Francis G. Benepict and A. GEr- 
TRUDE Farr. Univ. of New Hamp- 
shire Bull. No. 261 (1931, Nov.) pp. 
35. 

The edible waste per meal over a one- 
week period in a fraternity house con- 
tained 11 per cent of the energy and 10 
per cent of the protein content of the 
total food served. During a two-week 
period in one sorority house, the edible 
waste of lunches and dinners contained 
3 and 4 per cent, respectively, of the 
energy and protein content of the food 
served. At a second sorority house 
individual records were kept by 4 stu- 
dents. Over a period of a month the 
protein wasted at the table included, on 
the average, from 11 to 27 per cent of the 
protein served, and from 12 to 21 per cent 
of the energy food served. The mixed 
meals had an average energy value of 4.7 
calories per gram of air-dry weight. The 
edible waste, in which no visible fat was 
present, was estimated to yield 5 calories 
per gram of air-dry matter. When 
visible fat was present that could be 
easily removed, its energy value was 
calculated separately as 9 calories per 
gram, while the remaining material was 
considered to have an energy value of 
5 calories per gram of air-dry matter. 
Modifications made in the oxy-calorim- 
eter for the better control of tempera- 
ture during combustions are described, 
and the method of sampling is discussed 
briefly.—H. K. S. 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Size of rooms in 5-room ready-cut houses, 
Dan Scoates. Agr. Eng. 13, No. 3 
(1932, March) p. 78. 

This study shows that the three most 
popular areas and dimensions for the 
main rooms in 183 typical plans offered 
by companies doing a national business 
in ready-cut houses are very much 
smaller than those found in farm houses 
or architect-designed houses. The lower 
costs of these houses are made possible 
partly by giving the desired number of 
rooms in a much smaller size. 


Size of rooms in architects’ 5-room 
houses, DAN Scoates. Agr. Eng. 13, 
No. 4 (1932, April) p. 108. 

The results of an analysis of 128 typi- 
cal plans are presented with the three 
areas and dimensions most frequently 
used for kitchens, living, dining, and bed- 
rooms. Reference to previous study 
shows that architects use room sizes 
intermediate between those used by man- 
ufacturers of ready-cut houses and those 
found in farm houses. Practically all 
rooms are rectangular; many have dimen- 
sions in odd feet to allow for wall spaces 
and the use of even lengths of lumber. 


Dymaxion house, R. BUCKMINSTER 

Futter. Architectural Forum 56, No. 

3 (1932, March) pp. 285-288. 

Details of the author’s revolutionary 
design of a house for the machine age, 
the component parts of which would be 
delivered ready to erect in a day. 


Cooperative housing, AARON RAaBINoO- 
witz. Architectural Progress, 6, No. 3 


(1932, March) pp. 8-10, 22. 

An illustrated description of the various 
cooperative housing projects successfully 
carried out in and about New York City 
under the State Housing Law of 1926. 


Prefabrication and the small house, W. 
H. Ham. Architecture 65, No. 4 
(1932, April) pp. 187-199. 
Construction details are cited to sub- 

stantiate the author’s thesis that 90 per 

cent of the materials which go into a home 

(defined as one with its own front and 

back door, yard, windows which admit 

sunlight every day, of long established 
and satisfactory design) may be designed 
by architects and prefabricated in large 
units in factories by workers with assured 
continuity of work, transported and 
erected on the site, at a saving of at 

least one-third and the assurance of a 

superior house. Illustrated with photo- 

graphs and floor plans. 


A score card for a house. Architecture 
65, No. 4 (1932, April) pp. 231-232. 
Developed by the committee on design 

of the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership as a basis 
upon which approximately accurate 
relative values of the elements involved 
may be calculated, this draft is presented 
in the hope that after serious study by 
architects, realtors, and bankers in many 
communities a standard measuring rod 
for houses may be established. 


Farmstead development. Jowa State 
College Extension Service Bulletins 
(1931) pp. 44. 

“A series of bulletins outlining Iowa 
farmstead planning for utility, profit, 
health and enjoyment” has been pre- 
pared by the Department of Landscape 
Architecture and illustrated with maps, 
photographs, and diagrams. 


Detroit plans a safe community, T. B. 
Avucur. Pub. Safety 6, No. 4 (1932, 
April) p. 28. 

The ground plan is presented for a sub- 
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urban community of low-cost homes, the 
chief feature of which is separate me- 
diums of circulation for motorists and 
pedestrians, with underpasses at four 
points where main paths cross highways. 
Besides the safety features, it allows 
for more park and playground space. 


New houses for old, Louta D. LAsKER. 
Survey Graphic 68, No. 1 (1932, April 
1) pp. 20-25, 56. 

A plea for a renewed, intelligent inter- 
est in housing for the low-income group, 
especially at this time when millions are 
looking for work, the building industry 
is dormant, building costs are greatly 
reduced, a new technic in building is 
available, and fifty million urban dwellers 
are disgracefully housed. 


Proposed standard design for kitchen 
storage equipment, DEANE G. CARTER. 
Agr. Eng. 13, No. 3 (1932, March) pp. 
67-69. 

Specifications and construction meth- 
ods are given for building simplified 
kitchen storage and work cabinets which 
are adapted either to factory production 
or simple carpentry work, and can be 
built at a cost considerably lower than 
the usual manufactured or built-in 
equipment. The materials used are 
fabricated panel boards in two thick- 
nesses and one size of moulding milled in 
three shapes, all of which can be accu- 
rately listed and pre-cut. The designs 
provide for individual pieces which can 
be assembled into complete cabinets. 


Future illuminants and their application, 
A. L. Powett. Am. Architecture 141, 
No. 2607 (1932, May) pp. 35-37, 92. 
Discussion of the evolution of lighting, 

with particular attention to recent 

developments in the use of incandescent, 
gaseous conduction and _ ultra-violet 
lamps, and of the decorative possibilities 
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of illumination when used as an integral 
part of the structure. 


Touching the garden with the fairy wand 
of light, S. G. Hrppen. N. E. L. A. 
Bull. 19, No. 3 (1932, March) pp. 149- 
151, 168. 

Illustrated discussion of the possi- 
bilities, esthetic, utilitarian, and com- 
mercial, which lie in the development of 
night lighting of home grounds. 


Summer air conditioning of residences, 
E. D. Mitener. Refrigerating Eng. 
23, No. 3 (1932, March) pp. 147-153. 
Report of research by the gas industry 

to develop methods and equipment for 
year-round air conditioning, with par- 
ticular reference to air cooling and 
dehumidifying. The silica gel system, 
which consists of an adsorption unit for 
dehumidification of the air and a recircu- 
lation and air cooling system, is described 
and its applicability to residential service 
is discussed. 


New insulation studies, HERBERT 

Grorce. Refrigerating Eng. 23, No. 

3 (1932, March) pp. 155-160. 

Economy of operation in refrigerating 
equipment is shown to depend upon the 
proper installation of efficient insulating 
materials. In such insulation the insu- 
lating material should be held firmly 
against the cold metal surfacing, eliminat- 
ing air pockets, the warm side of the 
insulated wall should invariably be pro- 
tected with high grade impervious coat- 
ings, and the insulating material should 
be well fitted and joints well sealed. 


House insulation. Its economies and 
application, R. E. Backstrom. U. S. 
Dep’t Commerce Nat'l Committee W ood 
Utilization (1931) pp. 52. 

A comprehensive and valuable discus- 
sion of the uses of insulation, the types of 


available methods of application, and 
costs for both new and old houses and of 
various types of construction. 


Roof exposure tests of outside white 
paints. U. S. Dep't of Commerce, 
Bur. Stand. Tech. News Bull. No. 156 
(1930) p. 33. 

Six-year tests of a large number of 
laboratory-made white paints applied to 
wood and metal panels and subjected to 
weathering show that white lead paints 
and lead-zinc paints with not more than 
30 per cent oxide are satisfactorily du- 
rable. On metal, such lead-zinc paints 
are better rust-preventives than pure 
white lead paints. Titanium-zinc paints 
(zinc-oxide not more than 30 per cent) 
resist weather and remain white longer 
than lead-zinc or white lead coatings. 


Tarifications spéciales pour usages do- 
mestiques. [Special electric rates for 
domestic use.] L’Electricien 43, No. 
1537 (1932, April 1) p. 163. 

To encourage the use of electrical 
appliances in the home a new system for 
adjusting rates is being tried out in some 
places in France. One meter only is 
used, but the subscriber must sign an 
agreement with the power company 
specifying the number and kinds of appli- 
ances used. The current consumed, in- 
cluding that for light, is thereafter paid 
for according to special low rates. If 
inspection reveals that the subscriber 
does not possess or use all the specified 
appliances, the current will be charged 
for according to the rate for electric light. 
Between 4 p.m. and 8 p.m. in the period 
of October to March, when the demand 
for current is heavy, the subscriber is 
forbidden the use of certain appliances 
requiring much current. 


Die Elektrizitat in den Schweizer Haus- 
haltungen im Jahre 1930. Electricity 
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in Swiss households in the year 1930.] 
Elektrisitétswirtschaft 31, No. 7 (1932, 
April 15) p. 158. 

In the city of Basel there were in 1930 
7.6 hot water heaters per 100 persons, 
which means that every third family 
heats its water electrically. Of the 
households in the canton of Ziirich (not 
including the city of Ziirich) 1.4 per cent 
had motor-driven appliances, 25 per cent 
had electric irons, 3.1 per cent used hot 
plates, 3.5 per cent electric ranges, 3.3 
per cent had hot water heaters, and 6.7 
per cent had electric heating stoves. 


Elektriske storkjékkener. [Electrified 
large-scale kitchens], HALFDAN STEEN- 
HAnsEN. Elektroteknisk Tidsskrift 45, 
No. 10 (1932, April 5) pp. 107-119. 
Detailed data are given to show the 

amount of current consumed and type of 

appliances used in several electrified 
large-scale kitchens in the United States, 

Germany, Switzerland, and Sweden. 

Germany has now 450 such kitchens con- 

suming 64,000 kwh., Switzerland has 400 

using 23,000 kwh., while in the United 

States about 67,000 kwh. are regularly 

used in such kitchens. 


Opvarming av boliger (Heating of 
dwellings], BAKKE-FAGERBERG. Elek- 
troteknisk Tidsskrift 45, No. 11 (1932, 
April 15) pp. 123-124. 

Of the many types of electric heaters 
the radiant ones are considered preferable 
provided the heat is not scorching as they 
allow floors and furniture to become 
warm without overheating the air. The 
heaters should be installed high upon the 
wall, near the ceiling, and supplied with 
reflectors which regulate the direction of 
the heat rays. According to the writer’s 
practical tests in his home, an even heat- 
ing may be achieved at the level of the 
floor while the air close to the ceiling 
remains cool. 
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Das Paneelheizsystem. [Heated wall 
panelling], OBERINGENIEUR EBERT. 
Haustechnische Rundschau 37, No. 9 
(1932, March 20) pp. 125-126. 

The most modern heating methods 
resemble those of the old Romans who 
heated their marble floors by means of 
hot air pipes under the floors. A recently 
developed method consists in installing 
heat elements behind the wall panelling, 
which gives off radiant heat. Cork 
insulation is used to prevent loss of heat 
to the outside walls. The room tempera- 
ture is fairly low, 16 to 18°C. or about 61 
to 64°F., but the even distribution of 
heat gives a pleasant feeling of warmth. 
Steam, water, gas, or electricity may be 
used as a source of heat. 
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Immer wieder die grosse Wische. [The 
constant problem of laundering], G. 
Vittwock, Land und Frau 16, No. 
16 (1932, April 16) pp. 269-270. 
Extensive tests carried out under the 

auspices of the National Board for Scien- 

tific Management in Germany show con- 
clusively that thorough soaking of clothes 
in water containing suitable solvents fa- 
cilitates the laundering process. The 
clothes should be soaked at least 12 hours, 
if possible 18 to 24 hours. Much soap is 
saved by wringing the clothes carefully 
when taking them out. Under ordinary 
conditions of soiling, the best results are 
obtained with 4 grams of soap to 1 liter 
of water (1 ounce to 1 gallon). 

H. R. H. anv M. C. H. 
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International Booklists. ‘Interna- Education. The frontispiece is a full- 


tional Mind Alcove Booklist”’ is the title 
of a carefully selected list of books about 
different countries prepared by Amy 
Hemingway Jones of the division of inter- 
course and education, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 405 West 
117th Street, New York City. The lists 
are intended to assist general readers “to 
gain a wider knowledge of the peoples 
of the world and thereby a larger interest 
in them.” 


Library of Textbooks. A reference 
library of textbooks is recommended by a 
correspondent in the educational supple- 
ment of The Times [London] to make it 
easier for a teacher to inform himself 
regarding the books available in his field. 
The ideal would be a conveniently 
located main library with a circulating 
system between it and local libraries. 
The fact that publishers would probably 
give the books would make the expense 
relatively small. 


Newbery Medal. The John Newbery 
Medal, awarded annually by the chil- 
dren’s librarians’ section of the American 
Library Association, was given this year 
to Mrs. Laura Adams Armer for Water- 
less Mountain, the story of a small 
Navaho boy who feels a call to become a 
medicine man. Mrs. Armer is nationally 
known for her paintings of Indian life, 
and she and her husband, a San Fran- 
cisco artist, have both made pictures to 
illustrate her book. 


Memorial to Professor Bonser. A 
committee of his colleagues at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has 


brought the recent papers and addresses 
of Frederick Gordon Bonser together 
in a memorial volume, Life Needs and 


page photograph of Professor Bonser. 
The book is sold by the Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, for $2.00 a copy. 


C. F. Langworthy. Dr. Langworthy’s 
contributions to the science of nutrition 
and to home economics are sympatheti- 
cally described in an editorial in the 
Experiment Station Record for April. 


Cookery, Recipes, and Menus. A 
well-known women’s magazine has re- 
cently divided the information it pro- 
vides on cooking and meal planning 
among three booklets, one on cookery 
that gives general principles, standard 
measurements, and type recipes; one on 
recipes, that gives recipes classified 
under the usual heads; and one on menus, 
that gives the essential points of meal 
planning and shows their adaptation to 
seasons and to different meals. 


Cape Cod Cranberries. The lowlands 
of the Massachusetts coast south of 
Boston are said to produce 70 per cent of 
all the cranberries in the world, says Dr. 
A. W. Gilbert, state commissioner of 
agriculture. 


Textile Design. A “bibliography and 
directory” of this subject issued by the 
Textile Foundation, Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C., brings together 
briefly annotated references to books 
on artistic fabric design and addresses 
and short descriptions of important 
American collections of such fabrics. 


References on Clothing. A limited 
supply of two valuable pioneer bibliog- 
raphies prepared in the textile division 
of the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
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Department of Agriculture, is still avail- 
able for free distribution. They are 
“Bibliography on the Relation of Cloth- 
ing to Health” and “An Annotated List 
of Literature References on Garment 
Sizes and Body Measurements.” 


Historical Costume Exhibit. How the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York City 
arranged on short order for its recent 
exhibit of costumes of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century is amus- 
ingly described in the Museum’s Bulletin 
for May. The account reveals the diffi- 
culties of adapting mannequins prepared 
for other uses, and may be suggestive 
in connection with less elaborate exhibits. 


Merchandising and Advertising. Ben- 
jamin H. Naum, president of a large 
Brooklyn retail store, in a recent address 
defined merchandising as that which 
moves goods towards people, and adver- 
tising that which moves people towards 
goods, and expressed the opinion that at 
present advertising was suffering from 
auto-intoxication from the twin poisons 
of exaggeration and abuse. 


Laundry and Unemployment. Better 
Times is authority for the statement 
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that unemployed men at Cheer Lodge on 
East 6th Street, New York City, are 
much given to laundry work, as well as 
shower baths; they “generally strip to 
the hide and wash everything they have 
except their shoes,’ one man even wash- 
ing and ironing his hat. 


Home Work during Depression. The 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in May 
states that in the present depression home 
work has fallen off more sharply than 
factory employment. 


Costs of Medical Care. Recent publi- 
cations from the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care, 910 Seventeenth Street, 
Washington, D. C., deal with “The 
Costs of Medicine” and ‘The Healing 
Cults.” The Julius Rosenwald Fund of 
Chicago is distributing reprints of a 
paper by C. Rufus Rorem, “Annual 
Medical Service in Private Group 
Clinics.” 


Women Engineers. Among the nine 
women engineers whose careers are 
briefly sketched in the May issue of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Magazine, are Lil- 
lian M. Gilbreth, Mary Pennington, and 
Margaret Ingels. 


NEWS NOTES 
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National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The Thirty-sixth Annual 
Convention, held at Minneapolis May 15 
to 20, included several important sessions 
of concern to home economists. Dr. 
Adelaide S. Baylor was responsible for 
a conference on “Correlating School and 
Home Program”; Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt 
for two on “Parent Education”; Mrs. 
Artman for one on “Character Building 
in the Home”; Dr. Newell Edson for one 
on “Social Hygiene”; and Dr. George K. 
Pratt for one on “Mental Hygiene.” 
The Monday conference on education 
for homemaking will be noted editorially 
in August. 

Church Conference of Social Work. 
At the third annual meeting of this group, 
held in Philadelphia, May 15 to 21, in 
connection with the National Conference 
of Social Work, one session was devoted 
to an “Outline of a Church Program on 
Young People’s Relations, Marriage, and 
Family Life” ; L. Foster Wood of Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, secretary of 
the committee on marriage and home, 
spoke on “An Educational Approach to 
Marriage”; and Hornell Hart of Bryn 
Mawr on “Preparation of the Minister 
for Consultation Service with Special Ref- 
erence to Problems of Marriage and the 
Home.” 

American Gas Association. A com- 
bined ‘“‘Course in Gas Appliances” and 
a “Home Service Conference” was held 
at the Testing Laboratory of the American 
Gas Association, Cleveland, Ohio, from 
June 15 to 17. 


British Field Studies. The Institute 
of Sociology, Le Play House, 65 Belgrave 
Road, Westminster, S. W. 1, London, is 
offering two civic and regional surveys 
this summer, first in the Shetland Islands 
from August 1 to 26 and the second from 
August 31 to September 19, in the Island 
of Jersey. These field studies, directed 
by experienced workers, are open to all 
interested, including naturalists, social 
workers, teachers, and students. In- 
formation may be had from Miss E. W. 
Spear, secretary, at the above address. 

Edith Deborah Dixon. Miss Dixon, 
secretary of the division of the family 
and its relationships, American Home 
Economics Association, died on May 5 
after an operation at Gibney Pavilion 
Hospital, New York City. A native of 
Winona, Minnesota, she was for some 
time superintendent of the Mary Crane 
Nursery in Chicago, then head of the 
extension program of the Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, 
and since 1929, extension specialist in 
child training and parental education at 
the New Jersey College of Agriculture, 
serving also as director of the summer 
nursery school at Rutgers University. 

Walter Hines Page Scholar. The St. 
Louis Page Traveling Scholarship has 
been awarded to Margery Callis of the 
staff of the Manchester Training College 
of Domestic Economy, who will come to 
the United States from England early in 
September. 


ALBERTA, CANADA 


Alberta Home Economics Association. 
A scholarship fund of $150 has been 
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raised; $10 has been voted toward a 
judging contest at the Summer Fair; and 
$10 for a prize for the best work done in 
sewing by a second year girl at the Ver- 
million School of Agriculture. 

Home Economics Week. This was 
observed from coast to coast from April 
1 to 7. The stores in Alberta carried 
educational exhibits suggesting step- 
saving kitchens, correct clothing, and 
balanced meals. Posters made by school 
children were exhibited. The press car- 
ried a special daily column which included 
the following articles by specialists: 
“Why Bake,” “A.B.C. of Good Dressing,” 
“Importance of Home Management 
Training,” “Basis of Homemaking Should 
Be Scientific.” A prominent home econ- 
omist spoke on the radio each day. 

University of Alberta. Student Club. 
Mrs. John Garrie (nee Mona Tridway) 
was the speaker of the evening at the 
annual banquet held in February. In 
February also the club enjoyed a most 
interesting talk about her work by Edith 
Elliott of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. 

At the final meeting for the year, held 
on March 24, Margaret Doyle gave an 
address on “The Art of Living” and the 
following officers were elected: president, 
Jean Miller; vice-president, Muriel 
Massie; secretary-treasurer, Bessie Clark. 


ALASKA 


Alaska Agricultural College. Exten- 
sion. A course in sewing and weaving 
was given by Mrs. Lydia Fohn-Hansen, 
assistant director of home economics ex- 
tension work, in connection with the 10- 
day summer camp in June. 

Mrs. Fohn-Hansen visited Anchorage, 
Douglas, Juneau, Ketchikan, Saxman, 
and Wrangell during the spring and gave 
demonstrations on low-cost diets, the 
preparation of inexpensive food, and 
hand loom weaving. Several clubs are 
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now cooperating with her in compiling a 
bulletin of recipes which use Alaska fish, 
game, plants, and berries. 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the spring meeting in Little 
Rock the following officers were elected: 
president, Gertrude E. Conant, Little . 
Rock; secretary, Bessie Parker, Russell- 
ville; treasurer, Gay Gattis. 

There was no fall meeting because the 
meeting of the State Teachers Association, 
in conjunction with which it was sched- 
uled, was not held. The majority of 
teachers have been working without any 
pay for over a year, and those who were 
paid in state warrants cannot get them 
cashed. 

Student Clubs. A state meeting was 
held at Fayetteville in connection with 
the interscholastic contests sponsored 
by the University of Arkansas on April 
16. The program included an address 
by a guest speaker, Jessie W. Harris of 
the University of Tennessee, and short 
talks by the president of the State Associ- 
ation, the state club adviser, and members 
of college and high school clubs. 

Greenbrier. Sixty girls and their 
mothers attended the “gingham dress 
and calico apron” mother and daughter 
banquet recently given by the girls of the 
home economics department. 

Little Rock. A non-credit elective 
course in home economics for boys given 
this year to 125 boys will be repeated next 
year as a credit course. 

The city supervisor of home economics 
is also director of parent education and 
teaches 17 classes for preschool mothers. 
The enrollment in these classes is 275. 

University of Arkansas. Bernice Mc- 
Donald of the teacher-training division 
and Frances Bailey, acting state super- 
visor of home economics, attended the 
regional conference of the Federal Board 
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for Vocational Education in Washington, 
D. C., in March. 

Extension. Sue Marshall, formerly 
home demonstration agent in Nevada 
County, has been appointed home demon- 
stration agent in Jefferson County, with 
headquarters at Pine Bluff. Miss Mar- 
shall has just received the M. S. degree 
from the University of Wisconsin. 

As a result of national recognition of 
Better Homes work in 1931, 44 county 
and two state Better Homes schools were 
held this year to train chairmen for 
Better Homes work. 

Ethel Owen, home demonstration agent 
in Arkansas County, spoke at the Arkan- 
sas White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection in Little Rock in 
March. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the annual meeting of the 
executive council in San Diego on March 
24 and 25 the following officers were 
elected for 1932-33: president, Gladys 
M. Nevenzel, San Jose State Teachers 
College; secretary, Ethlyn Dodson, Ber- 
keley. 

State Department of Education. 
Maude Murchie, chief of the Bureau of 
Homemaking Education, reports the or- 
ganization of 27 small group conferences 
covering the entire rural area of the state 
and giving to more than 500 teachers of 
homemaking subjects an opportunity 
to discuss local problems. Miss Murchie 
and four assistants are acting as leaders, 
and the teachers come from schools in 
which no special supervision is provided. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Under the leadership of the presi- 
dent, Helen A. Burnham, organized effort 
will be made during the next few 
months to stem the present tendency in 
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small high schools to drop home econom- 
ics from the curriculum and to encour- 
age teachers of home economics to keep 
their lessons on a minimum cost basis. 
Circulars showing how home economics 
work is helping people to meet the present 
economic situation were sent in May to 
members of boards of education, super- 
intendents, and home economics teachers 
of the state. District conferences of 
home economics teachers are planned to 
make possible an exchange of suggestions 
for teaching to meet the present situation. 

Colorado State Teachers College. 
Margaret Roudebush, director of home 
economics, was chairman this year of the 
Greeley Better Homes committee, which 
sponsored a variety of activities during 
Better Homes Week. 

The home economics classes in the 
training school completed the uni’s on 
“Food for the Family” by serving a 
series of formal luncheons to faculty 
members. These were followed by a 
study of ready-to-wear clothing in which 
the girls chose suitable spring outfits. 

Fort Collins. Interesting demonstra- 
tions on angel-food cake, a Chinese dinner, 
milk in the diet, a tray for a typhoid fever 
patient, kitchen aids, silver selection, and 
the use of the pastry tube, presented by 
high school home economics students 
before invited guests and other members 
of the class, have given excellent advertis- 
ing to the department, new information 
to the class, and poise to demonstrators. 

Colorado Agricultural College. An 
inter-mountain conference on child de- 
velopment, family relationships, and 
parent education will be held on the fifth 
and sixth of July with Dr. Esther Mc- 
Ginnis, field worker for the American 
Home Economics Association, presiding. 
Psychologists and sociologists will join 
with home economists in presenting 
recent contributions from their respective 
fields. 
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University of Colorado. A demon- 
stration of a 25-cent meal for a family of 
five was part of a program on ‘‘Low Cost 
Meals” developed by a small group of 
senior students and given before a group 
of women meeting in the Salvation Army 
rooms under the supervision of the 
Boulder Child Welfare Association. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Associ- 
ation. At the annual spring meeting at 
Connecticut Agricultural College in May, 
Dr. Alice Loomis of Yale University 
spoke on “Family Relationships”; Sig- 
mund Adler of the Hartford Public 
High School discussed ‘Counseling in 
High School”; Edith Mason reported on 
the Amherst Homemaking Conference; 
Mrs. Graham summarized the student 
club situation throughout the state; and 
several student research problems were 
described by girls from various colleges. 

Connecticut Agricultural College, 
Storrs. Mothers of women students were 
entertained on the campus during the 
week-end of May 1 by the Home Eco- 
nomics Club. 

Student representatives went on April 
16 to the second Intercollegiate Scientific 
Conference at Connecticut College where 
papers were read and exhibitions dis- 
played showing progress in various sci- 
ences. The home economics division 
was the only department of the college 
with students on the program. 

Connecticut College, New London. 
In connection with unemployment relief 
the members of the home economics 
department are conducting a food and 
health service three mornings each week 
at the American Red Cross clothing depot 
and at the office of the Charity Com- 
missioner where large numbers of needy 
come for help. Any person may come 
for individual conferences on problems of 
interest to the housewife. Low-cost 
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menus and recipes are distributed and 
advice is given on food selection and mar- 
keting. Much interest is being shown 
by the people. 

At the request of the public health 
nurses of the city a series of talks on nu- 
trition has been given by Margaret 
Chaney. They were well attended by 
the nurses. 

Hartford. In the past two years home- 
making apartments have been arranged 
at two of the elementary schools and a 
third is being included in a building now 
under construction. The homemaking 
pupils helped to plan for and select the 
furniture and equipment for these apart- 
ments and in them have the chance to 
gain skill in the usual housekeeping tasks. 
There is evidence that this homemaking 
education is already functioning in the 
families of the girls taking it. Inci- 
dentally, it gives some vocational training 
for domestic service which many girls 
enter and for which no training is avail- 
able elsewhere in the city. 

As part of regular units in the care and 
repair of clothing in the elementary school 
classes, a tremendous amount of work has 
been done in renovating used garments 
for distribution to the needy. In some 
cases girls have dyed and altered for their 
own use or that of their families garments 
which have been contributed to them, 
and many new garments have been made 
to fill special needs reported by social 
agencies. 

As part of a plan to integrate the home 
economics curriculum, the foods and 
clothing classes have worked cooperatively 
on many projects intended both to give 
the girls social experience and to acquaint 
their mothers and classroom teachers 
with their activities. In connection with 
exhibits of work done in the clothing 
classes tea has been prepared and served 
to large numbers of guests. The Hart- 
ford Home Economics Club was enter- 
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tained at a tea in May by the eighth 
grade homemaking pupils in the apart- 
ment at one of the schools. 

Leavenworth. Miss Bryant from the 
Waterbury Hospital recently spoke to 
home economics students in the high 
school on “Diets,” and with student help 
Miss Miller of the McCall Magazine 
Company put on a good fashion show. 

This spring the seniors made coats and 
graduation dresses costing not more than 
$5 in competition for a prize of $5 in 
gold given to the girl whose dress is 
judged the best. 

New Haven. The New Haven Home 
Economics Club has been fortunate in 
having many interesting after-dinner 
speakers at the monthly meetings during 
the year. In addition, a course of six 
lectures on mental hygiene was given by 
Dr. Carl Wagner, psychiatrist at Yale 
University; and the group visited the 
dental department of the Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The Association member- 
ship—now 132—exceeds that of 1931. 

In cooperation with the District of 
Columbia Dietetics Association a dinner 
meeting was held on May 10 at the Y. W. 
C. A. at which the guest of honor was Dr. 
Estella Ford Warner, special consultant, 
U. S. Public Health Service. 

“Personality” was the theme at the 
annual dinner and business meeting at 
American University on June 8 developed 
as follows: ‘‘Personality through Growth,” 
Mrs. Harriet Howe; ‘Personality through 
Recreation,” Mrs. E. K. Peeples, director 
of the Washington Community Center; 
“Personality through Social Contact,” 
Florence Hall, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; “Personality through Cloth- 
ing,” illustrated with living models, Miss 
Whitman of Jelleff’s Store. 
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Marie Mount entertained the business 
groups of Washington and Baltimore at 
dinner at College Park, Maryland, on 
April 26. 

The last meeting of the year for the 
homemakers’ section was a picnic in 
Rock Creek Park on May 25. 

The nutrition section held a luncheon 
meeting on Saturday, May 7, at Pierce 
Mill Tea House in Rock Creek Park. 
The topic “Shall We Go on Weighing and 
Measuring” was discussed by Miriam 
Birdseye, and there were short talks by 
Elizabeth Lewis, Mrs. Helen Monar, 
and Esther Jonas of the Washington 
schools. Winifred Alvather was elected 
chairman. 

Gertrude Cook and Ethel Bland were 
hostesses to the textile section at Denni- 
son School in May. Miss Viemont of 
the Bureau of Home Economics spoke 
on “New Uses of Cotton in Home Furnish- 
ing.” 

George Washington University. A 
thriving new club known as the George 
Washington Home Economics Club held 
its first meeting on Wednesday night, 
April 13. The following officers were 
elected: president, Mary Spangler; vice- 
president, Catherine Eckert; secretary, 
Dorothy Sedgwick; treasurer, Bessie 
Buchanan; historian, Adnah Birthright. 

The Club studied Caroline Hunt’s 
“Revaluations,” formulated plans for 
next year, and gave a successful lawn 
card party on the evening of May 25. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
Extension. During April group confer- 
ences were held for the home demonstra- 
tion agents at Baxley, Macon, Atlanta, 
and Augusta. In connection with two 
of these conferences a recreational in- 
stitute for young people was conducted 
by W. P. Jackson of the National Recrea- 
tion Association. Mrs. Ola Powell Mal- 
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colm, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
was present at the Augusta meeting. 

Georgia State Teachers College. Jun- 
ior household arts students took special 
responsibility for the refreshments and 
decorations at a reception given to the 
South-eastern Art Association which met 
in Athens in May. 

The annual style show was given at 
commencement time by clothing students 
in conjunction with national cotton week 
and took the form of a radio and tele- 
vision take-off in which 125 students 
showed some three hundred garments. 

Mrs. W. E. Broach, adjunct professor 
of nutrition, spoke on ‘“Parent-Educa- 
tion Methods” at the recent meeting of 
the state Parent-Teacher Association in 
Macon. 

The Home Economics Club was one 
of ten in the state to meet the standard 
of excellence set up for student clubs. 
Six students attended the state home 
economics meeting in Macon; and 
Jeanette Pittard, president of the club, 
presided. Mrs. Broach of the home eco- 
nomics staff and adviser for the club 
spoke at the student club breakfast in 
Macon on “Our Heritage—Ten Years of 
Student Club History in Georgia.” 
Twenty representatives attended the 
annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association in Atlanta in 
June. 

Athens. As part of the high school 
May Day program girls of the ninth 
grade home economics class gave a health 
play entitled “Dr. Cure-Em-All and His 
Health Clinic.” 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. 
Recent regional meetings were held as 
follows: southwest district, Boise, March 
12; southeast district, Pocatello, March 
26; northern district, Moscow, April 2. 
Muriel G. McFarland, state supervisor 
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of home economics education, attended 
all the meetings and talked on the sub- 
ject “How High School Teachers Are 
Meeting the Economic Situation.” The 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: president, Mary William- 
son, Blackfoot; secretary-treasurer, Mar- 
jorie Eastman, Boise. 

Jane Hinkley of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education spent the week of 
March 24 in South Idaho with Miss Mac- 
Farland, visiting home economics depart- 
ments and working with the chairmen of 
curriculum committees. She was the 
main speaker at the southeast district 
meeting of the Association in Pocatello. 

Muriel G. McFarland attended the 
annual Pacific Regional Conference for 
Home Economics and Agricultural Edu- 
cation in Santa Fe, New Mexico, in 
April. 

Moscow. A very successful adult 
class of 20 mothers has just completed a 
series of lessons in child development 
under the direction of Mrs. Viola Holley. 

University of Idaho. Dr. Esther Mc- 
Ginnis of the American Home Economics 
Association conducted a conference on 
February 29 and March 1 at which live 
interest was exhibited by the groups 
present, including the vocational teachers 
from Moscow and the surrounding coun- 
try, adult classes in child development, 
The Young Mothers Club, the Univer- 
sity Home Economics Club, and Phi 
Upsilon Omicron. 

As a Better Homes Week project a 7- 
room house was decorated and completely 
furnished at a cost of less than $850 by the 
students in art and interior decoration 
under the direction of Marion Feather- 
stone and with the cooperation of 19 
business firms. 


ILLINOIS 


Blackburn College. Recent pro- 
grams of the Home Economics Club in- 
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cluded a demonstration of made-over 
clothing problems by Miss Bekman, the 
Macoupin County home adviser, and an 
address by Miss England of St. Louis. 
The new officers of the Club are: presi- 
dent, Carol Culp, and secretary, Gale 
Atkins. 

University of Illinois. Sybil Woodruff 
and Paulena Nickell read papers in a 
symposium on “Recent Changes in Food 
Habits and Their Causes,” at the agri- 
cultural section of the Illinois State 
Academy of Science in Chicago on May 6. 

Julia Outhouse attended the Phila- 
delphia meeting of the Federation of 
American Societies of Experimental 
Biology in April. 

The class in teaching of home economics 
visited the home economics departments 
of the high schoolsat St. Joseph, Oakwood, 
and Homer on May 3. 

Florence Roy, research assistant, was 
married in March to Dr. Julius White. 

Extension. Fannie Brooks attended 
the biennial convention of the American 
Nurses’ Association at San Antonio in 
April. 

The annual 4-H Club tour to the 
University of Illinois was held from June 
8 to 10. 

Florence Kimmelshue, Illinois ’22, has 
been appointed the first home adviser 
in Lake County. Jessie Campbell, for- 
merly of the Kansas Extension Service, 
is home adviser in Kankakee County. 

The Home Economics Club cup for 
highest scholarship during the freshman 
year was awarded to Mildred Ruth 
Chapin. 

INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
Outstanding features of the April meeting 
at Valparaiso were the splendid reports 
of the part played by home economics 
teachers in emergency relief work through- 
out the state and the encouraging ac- 
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counts of the increased interest in public 
school home economics courses for boys. 
The groups interested in clothing, tex- 
tiles, dressmaking, interior decoration, 
and house furnishings attended special lec- 
tures and exhibits at Marshall Field’s and 
those interested in food products and 
food preparation visited the “Stop and 
Shop” food market. 

Leona Stuart, student club adviser, 
reports 33 affiliated student clubs. 

Ball State Teachers College. Mary 
Beeman was speaker at the dinner meet- 
ing of the Indiana Dietetics Association 
at the Riley Hospital on April 23. Miss 
Beeman recently assisted in inspecting 
the Indianapolis hospitals and their 
training courses for student dietitians. 

Mrs. Genevra Gadbury taught a course 
in foods and nutrition during the mid- 
spring term. 

Fort Wayne. To have opportunity to 
observe children, the high school foods 
class served a lunch to four kindergarten 
children, two boys and two girls, and 
watched them at play while lunch was 
being prepared. 

Indiana State Teachers College. 
Through the spring, the institutional 
cookery class under the direction of Anne 
Marold served ten-cent noon lunches to 
about 130 students each day. 

Indiana State Teachers College was 
host to teachers from mid-western states 
at the second annual teacher-training 
conference on May 6 and 7. Dr. Z. M. 
Smith, state director of vocational edu- 
cation, gave ““A General Survey of Home 
Economics Conditions as Seen by the 
Itinerant Teacher.” There was a special 
session for home economics teachers. 

Indiana University. The class in tex- 
tile analysis has been cooperating in 
testing materials for uniforms for the 
Reserve Officers Training Corp. 

On May 17, the home economics de- 
partment, assisted by the senior and 
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junior home economics student clubs, 
held open house so that members of the 
faculty and their wives might see the 
new home economics quarters. 

Summer session courses are being 
taught by Miss Williams, Miss Robinson, 
Miss Hamilton, and Miss Waller. Dr. 
Wellman and Miss Sage are spending the 
summer in the East. 

Purdue University. Mildred E. Fearn 
of South Bend received the Omicron Nu 
medal awarded annually to the home 
economics freshman who has done the 
most outstanding work. 

In May the senior students majoring 
in dietetics and nutrition, accompanied 
by Dr. Marguerite G. Mallon, visited the 
three hospitals in Indianapolis which give 
student-dietitian training courses. Eight 
of these seniors have already received 
appointments as student dietitians. 

Mary A. McKee, specialist in junior 
club work of the extension division of the 
University of Illinois, judged the girls’ 
demonstration team contests during the 
annual 4-H Club Round-Up held May 
3 to 5. 

Laura B. Hadley, itinerant teacher 
trainer, attended the Central Region 
Conference on Home Economics Edu- 
cation in Chicago in April. 

Terre Haute. The home management 
group of State High School recently trans- 
formed a dingy, third-floor combination 
foods and clothing laboratory into an 
attractive work room. 

Vocational Home Economics. Dr. 
Esther McGinnis of the American Home 
Economics Association spent one day at 
the annual conference for vocational home 
economics teachers in Indianapolis in 
June. 


IOWA 


Iowa Home Economics Association. 
A traveling exhibit of recent books and 
bulletins on home economics subjects is 
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available for sectional meetings and indi- 
vidual schools in Iowa and may be kept 
a reasonable length of time. The exhibit 
was compiled by the 1931 program of 
work committee under Frances Zuill. 

Iowa State College. In the third an- 
nual homemaking congress sponsored in 
May by the department of home eco- 
nomics education, 46 girls representing 
23 Iowa high schools took part in the 
home economics judgment problem con- 
tests in foods, child development, and 
related art. The problems dealt specific- 
ally with management. At the evening 
banquet recognition ribbons were awarded 
by each department to the schools rating 
first, second, and third. Alice Dahlen, 
faculty chairman of the contests, presided 
at the dinner; and Dean Genevieve 
Fisher and State Supervisor Mary Farris 
were the speakers. 

“Here Comes the Bride’’ was the theme 
of a series of radio talks by staff members 
in the Homemaker’s Half Hour radio 
program this spring. The talks dealt 
with such subjects as wedding announce- 
ments, dress, gifts, and breakfast; choos- 
ing and furnishing the house; and the 
spiritual significance of the home. 

The nursery school has just finished 
equipping a special laboratory designed 
to help children overcome undesirable 
attitudes toward food. Under the super- 
vision of a senior college home economics 
student, a child who does not like carrots, 
or eggs, or some other food, helps to 
prepare the food, watches it cook, tastes, 
tests, and serves it. He may choose a 
playmate to help him and another one 
to eat with him, thus making a party of 
the whole affair. It has been found 
through repeated experiments with dif- 
ferent children that they will eat a for- 
merly disliked food if they prepare it 
themselves. 

The annual nursery school alumni 
party was held at the end of the spring 


quarter. Nearly two hundred former 
nursery school children received invita- 
tions, the oldest children being 14 and 
15 years of age. 

Dr. Pearl P. Swanson of the foods and 
nutrition staff attended the Philadelphia 
meeting of the Federation of the American 
Societies of Experimental Biology and 
presented a report on “Certain Effects 
on the Rate of Withdrawing the Inorganic 
Constituents from the Diet.” 

A former student, Mrs. Dorothy Harp 
Corry of Enid, Oklahoma, has just 
completed for the New Jersey State Mu- 
seum at Trenton an exhibition of costume 
dolls which includes a Puritan, a Quaker, 
a colonial couple, and 5 European peas- 
ant couples. 

During the first summer term, Mabel 
Russell is teaching courses in applied 
art and methods in related art at the 
University of Tennessee, and Marcia E. 
Turner is handling a unit “Teaching 
Family Relationships” at Stout Institute. 

Textiles, glassware, and other house- 
hold articles, costing from 10 to 25 cents 
and chosen for interesting color and good 
line, were exhibited during the spring in 
the display cases in Home Economics 
Hall. 
For the past eight years the art depart- 
ment has each spring furnished a Better 
Homes house in cooperation with the 
local merchants. This year, six homes in 
the community were opened to visitors as 
a part of the Better Homes in America 
program. The students in the interior 
design classes assisted in preparing these 
homes for exhibition and acted as guides 
to visitors. 

Home economics extension specialists 
and resident home economists have been 
working on long-time objectives for ex- 
tension work. Those formulated grow 
out of such subjects as the place of farm 
products in the diet, the effect of changing 
food habits on farm production, methods 
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of checking malnutrition, trained judg- 
ment in buying household commodities, 
community interest in good standards of 
dress, and family and community rela- 
tionships. 

Vocational Homemaking Departments. 
The April Vocational Homemaking News- 
Letter is devoted to many reports of ways 
in which present economic conditions 
have been met in the school and in the 
home lives of girls in vocational home- 
making classes. 

Cora B. Miller, head of the home eco- 
nomics education staff, spent April in 
Washington, D. C., and visited the Uni- 
versities of Cincinnati and Tennessee 
en route. 

Simpson College. The last meeting 
of the Home Economics Club this year 
was a picnic supper. Next year’s officers 
are as follows: president, Margaret Sloan; 
vice-president, Edith Clarke; secretary, 
Lois Harsell; treasurer, Martha Ruth 
Grant. 

University oflowa. The annual spring 
meeting sponsored by the Home Econom- 
ics Club and Omicron Nu, to which all 
home economists living in or near Iowa 
City were invited, was held on April 23. 
The guest speaker was Dr. Abby Marlatt 
of the University of Wisconsin, and a 
luncheon and tea in her honor were 
attended by students, faculty, and out- 
of-town guests. 

On April 15, the Club served a tea in 
honor of Florence Jackson of Wellesley 
College who was a speaker and special 
counselor for the Vocational Guidance 
Conference arranged by about twenty 
student organizations. 

During Better Homes Week the home 
economics department was asked to 
furnish a booth at the Merchants Exposi- 
tion. The class in home decoration 
worked out the furnishing of a living- 
dining room combination, bedroom, bath, 
and kitchen on the budget-unit plan pre- 
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sented by the committee on interior 
design at the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, 
using what was considered an average 
minimum budget of $300 and selecting 
furniture, lamps, draperies, and linens 
from the local stores. 


KANSAS 


Kansas State College. ‘From Godey- 
Book Days to Now” was the theme of 
the second annual Hospitality Week, 
April 21 to 23, sponsored by the Home 
Economics Club, the divisional faculty, 
and Omicron Nu for the purpose of ac- 
quainting Kansas State faculty, students, 
visiting high school students, and towns- 
people with the nature and scope of the 
division. There were exhibits from each 


department in the division, contests for 
high school students, programs, and teas. 
All the activities were planned and man- 
aged by students in the division. 


KENTUCKY 


Phi Upsilon Omicron. Delegates from 
over the entire United States were present 
at the conclave of Phi Upsilon Omicron, 
professional home economics fraternity, 
held in Louisville in June. Iota Chapter 
of the University of Kentucky was in 
charge of the program, which included 
an interesting talk on “Recent Trends in 
Child Development” by Dr. Esther Mc- 
Ginnis, a discussion of “New Research 
Problems in Home Economics”’ by Jessie 
Whitacre, and short addresses by Dr. F. L. 
McVey, president of the University of 
Kentucky; Dr. J. T. C. Noe, poet laureate 
of Kentucky; and Mrs. W. T. Lafferty, 
Kentucky historian. 

Dry Ridge. As a nucleus for a week 
of classroom, school, and general com- 
munity improvement the home economics 
classroom in the high school was com- 
pletely rearranged and redecorated by the 
students under Sally Van Winkle. 
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Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege. Following a comprehensive study 
of home projects in the methods class, 
each student advised one girl in the 
training school concerning her home proj- 
ect. 

Ata recent special meeting of the Home 
Economics Club for 8 new members 
Ruth Dix told of her experiences in the 
Indian schools in Flandreau, South Da- 
kota. 

Frankfort. Carolyn Lutkemeier, the 
home economics instructor, has started 
a library fund to which each girl has 
contributed 50 cents instead of buying 
textbooks this year. 

Louisville. The Crescent Hill Junior 
High School sewing classes recently gave 
an informal tea for their mothers, at 
which they presented themselves in the 
pajamas they had made. As an extra 
project a complete outfit for a poor girl 
was made during the year. 

The girls in the food classes have deco- 
rated the room and tables, planned, pre- 
pared, and served luncheons to the faculty 
preceding the regular faculty meetings. 

The eighth grade sewing class of East- 
ern Junior High School decided that blue 
sweaters and white pique skirts would 
be the most attractive, practical, and in- 
expensive outfit for the school group 
which had entered the glee club contest 
sponsored by the University of Kentucky. 
The sweaters were bought at low prices 
and the skirts were made in class. 

The sewing classes of Emerson School 
had complete charge of the costumes for 
the operetta “When Betsy Ross Made 
Old Glory.” 

The girls in the clothing classes of 
Heywood School scored all of the gar- 
ments they had made by a grading score 
developed for each garment before its 
construction was started. This taught 
the girls to appreciate points in good 
workmanship and good appearance so 
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that they are able to select ready-to-wear 
clothes more wisely. 

The “Making Your Room More At- 
tractive” Club of Highland Junior High 
School, sponsored by Miss Seidenman, 
made fancy pillows in different shapes. 

The Interior Decorating Club of Jack- 
son Street Colored Junior High School, 
consisting of 5 girls and 5 boys, with 
less than $30, clever planning, and skillful 
labor, changed an unattractive hall room 
into an attractive, restful bedroom. 

The home economics students of Madi- 
son Street Colored Junior High School 
have written individual reports on such 
everyday things as soap and needles, em- 
phasizing their history, modern manu- 
facturing procedure, and practical im- 
portance. 

The older girls in the clothing class at 
Marshall School this year have made 
several dresses for themselves and sun- 
suits, rompers, and children’s dresses for 
small sisters and brothers. 

The clothing department of Parkland 
Junior High School gave two skits in 
March for the benefit of the parents, 
teachers, and pupils of the school. The 
first by contrasting an appropriately 
with an inappropriately clad girl at a 
football game on a very cold day gave a 
lesson on comfort and good health. The 
other brought out points to observe in 
buying shoes. 

The sewing department of the Shawnee 
High School made the costumes for “‘Lela- 
wala,” an Indian operetta depicting inci- 
dents of 1700. 

The home economics department at 
J. M. Atherton High School for Girls 
sponsors a Red Cross Club to which any 
girl is eligible who has completed two 
terms of clothing and which makes 
layettes of material furnished by the local 
Red Cross. 

In April, all classes in the home eco- 
nomics department of the Louisville 


Girls’ High School cooperated in a health 
exhibit which showed how the department 
links its work with the health work of the 
school, especially through foods classes 
and the school lunch. 

At a chapel program arranged by the 
foods classes under the direction of Ida 
Simon and Mae Cornell, assisted by Selma 
Kranz of the music department, a skit 
called “Food Fallacies—Then and Now” 
presented theories of a hundred years 
ago which are now quite untenable. 

Owensboro. The students in the 
clothing classes at the junior high school 
each made an 18-inch paper doll with 
eyes, hair, and complexion painted in 
her own coloring as an aid in deciding 
what color, designs, and materials were 
becoming to her. The home problem 
class aroused much community interest 
when it exhibited such articles as dressing 
tables, bookshelves, and footstools made 
or renovated inexpensively. 

Paducah. The child care classes of 
Washington Junior High School made 
clothes and toys and planned proper 
food for a special baby in the community. 

Pikeville College Academy. The home 
economics class recently made interesting 
experiments on the spoilage of such 
everyday foods as fruits and bread when 
kept under different conditions. 

During the past semester the Home 
Economics Club has increased its mem- 
bership and given a reception and play 
to which the student body, faculty, 
trustees of the school, and friends were 
invited. 

Pine Mountain Settlement School, 
Harlan County. One end of the sewing 
room has been made into a dining room 
through a cooperative plan in which the 
school supplied funds, the mothers con- 
tributed dishes, the boys made the fur- 
niture, and the home economics class 
drew plans, hemmed linen, made curtains, 
baskets, and pottery. When the dining 
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room was completed tea was served to the 
staff and outside cooperators and a real 
dinner to the boys who made the furniture. 

Richmond. The second-year home 
economics class completed a dinner unit 
by serving a senior formal dinner to the 
mothers. 

In the January programs of the Home 
Economics Club of Model High School 
a lawyer conducted a series of les- 
sons on parliamentary law and super- 
vised procedures as the officers took 
over the meetings and applied the prin- 
ciples emphasized. The February meet- 
ings were devoted to study of the home 
life of Washington, Lincoln, and Frank- 
lin. Through buffet suppers and plays 
open to the faculty, school children, and 
parents, funds were raised for decorating 
the girls’ club room. 

University of Kentucky. Ethel L. 
Parker, teacher trainer, spoke at the 
assembly of the Kentucky State Indus- 
trial College on April 29 on “What Home 
Economics Contributes to the Home.” 

The department of home economics 
as a pre-requisite to home management 
offers a course The House, which empha- 
sizes aspects of planning, furnishing, and 
managing; the Engineering College and 
the Department of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing cooperate. 

University of Louisville. The die- 
tetics class, under the direction of Miss 
Schwartz, worked on food budgets for 
the Family Service Organization. The 
advanced textile class completed for the 
Stewart’s Dry Goods Company a study 
of the sunfast and tubfast qualities of 
cretonnes. Girls in the clothing problem 
class served as models in a style show 
which, together with an illustrated lec- 
ture on spring style trends by the store’s 
stylist, was a special program of the 
Home Economics Club. 

The Home Economics Club entertained 
the student club members who attended 


the Kentucky Home Economics Associa- 
tion meeting in April and sent a delegate 
to the annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Student Clubs. There now are 
130 affiliated clubs, 42 more than last 
year. 

Several members of the Bolton (Alex- 
andria) Student Club with their advisers 
visited the Tioga Student Club to assist 
in its organization and to stimulate in- 
terest in club work. 

The Home Economics Club of Natchi- 
toches sponsored Better Posture Week, 
when talks were given in assembly, at- 
tractive posters were displayed in the 
school building, and blue tags were given 
to pupils and teachers with good posture. 

The Hammond Club, with 60 active 
members, sponsored such activities as: 
an attractive bulletin board on which 
appeared good poetry, items of home 
economics news or about interesting 
places, interesting people, and good 
books; a home economics quartette and a 
home economics uke club; entertaining 
neighboring clubs. 

State Department of Education. The 
state supervisors of home economics 
recently held in Alexandria a conference 
of directors of home economics and 
teacher trainers of the four state col- 
leges to discuss a unified program in 
training teachers. 

Louisiana Parent-Teacher Association. 
Dr. Adelaide S. Baylor of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and na- 
tional chairman of homemaking for the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers gave 
two addresses at the annual meeting in 
New Orleans in April. This meeting 
was attended by Lela A. Tomlinson and 
Clyde Mobley, fifth vice-president of 
the Association. 
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Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. The 
members of the home management class 
entertained the Gottschalk Music Club 
of Ruston in April by presenting “The 
Washingtons at Home,” a one-act play 
in which music and costumes were of the 
time of George Washington. 

Helen Graham, representing the home 
economics department, gave a talk on 
“Home Economics as Applied Science” 
at the recent Shreveport meeting of the 
Louisiana Academy of Sciences. 

Louisiana State University. Ona B. 
Smith, instructor in teacher training, 
attended the regional conference for 
vocational home economics teachers in 
Washington, D. C., in February. 

During March and April a series of 
nine lectures and discussions was arranged 
for parents of the nursery school children 
and members of the A.A.U.W. under the 
guidance of Susanne Thompson, acting 
head of the home economics department. 

Besides the regular summer courses, a 
special three-weeks’ course is offered this 
year to parish home demonstration agents 
at their special request. 

At the fourth annual fair held in coop- 
eration with the agricultural students, 
the home economics club had exhibits in 
child care and foods, as well as a Home 
Economics Shop and a style show. The 
freshman girls competed in a cake and 
candy exhibit, which proved very suc- 
cessful. 

Extension. Louisiana has 3,513 wo- 
men enrolled in the Year-Round Garden 
Contest, directed by Bertha Lee Fergu- 
son, home garden specialist. These 
women are connected with home demon- 
stration clubs in 26 parishes and carry on 
their gardening work under the super- 
vision of the home demonstration agents. 

Mangham. The successful mother- 
daughter supper given last year by the 
high school home economics classes stimu- 
lated the interest of the mothers so much 


that it has been decided to make it an 
annual affair. Because so much effort 
has been expended this year to make home 
economics function in the everyday lives 
of the girls, especially through home proj- 
ect work, this year’s supper program 
included discussion of this work by moth- 
ers, daughters, state workers, and 
college teachers. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. The 
home economics department had charge 
of the women’s program on “Home 
Beautification,” the farmers’ short course 
in January. 

Mrs. A. Theaux has been added to the 
home economics faculty this year. 

This spring the department is trying to 
extend its services to the homemakers of 
Lafayette and the surrounding com- 
munity by bringing an expert once a 
month to discuss the consumer’s buying 
problems. Professor J. B. Francioni, Jr., 
head of the animal industry department 
of the Louisiana State University, gave 
a meat cutting demonstration recently. 

Agnes Brady, head of the clothing de- 
partment, has recently developed an 
interesting score card for judging dresses 
in rally contests; it sets up definite stand- 
ards and emphasizes the main factors 
by which the garments should be judged. 

The student Home Economics Club 
cleared $40 from a Christmas bazaar in 
which most of the articles sold were made 
by the clothing classes in their study of 
machine attachments. Christmas can- 
dies, made in the food and nutrition 
classes, were also sold. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Associa- 
ation. The Association met at Hood 
College, Frederick, on May 14. Follow- 
ing a business meeting, Dr. Esther Mc- 
Ginnis of the American Home Economics 
Association gave an address on “The 
Significance of the White House Confer- 
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ence Findings on Child Welfare.” The 
guests were entertained at lunch at Rose 
Hill Manor, an historic inn, and at the 
May-Day celebration in the afternoon. 

Hood College. In April Liceister Hol- 
land from the Library of Congress spoke 
to the home economics students and 
others on “‘Art in Everyday Life.” 

Helen Eades from El Reno, Oklahoma, 
was added to the staff the second se- 
mester. 

University of Maryland. A new home 
economics club has been organized to 
take the place of the old one, which be- 
came Theta Gamma, an honor organiza- 
tion. All home economics students 
above the freshman year are eligible. 

Among five new buildings completed 
this school year are a field house for 
women and a women’s dormitory, which 
will be available for the summer school 
session. 

Two home economics seniors were 
elected to Phi Kappa Phi. 

Dorothea Freseman, ’30, one of last 
year’s student dietitians at the Fifth 
Avenue Hospital, gave a demonstration 
of the Birdseye frozen foods before the 
foods classes. 

On May 7 the College of Home Eco- 
nomics held its third annual Mother’s 
Day when mothers of all home econom- 
ics students were invited to spend the day 
at the University. 

At the tenth annual short course for 
rural women June 13 to 18, 102 women 
received four-year certificates. The gen- 
eral theme of the program was “Consumer 
Needs.”” Among the prominent speakers 
were: Dr. Caroline Hedger of the Eliza- 
beth McCormick Foundation in Chicago, 
Mrs. Evelyn Tobey and Mrs. Edna 


Bright of Teachers College, and Lucile 


Brewer of General Foods. A pageant 
appropriate to this bicentennial year 
was presented by club members and 
each county had its own chorus. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics As- 
sociation. The annual meeting was held 
at Framingham on April 16, with Doro- 
thea Beach, the president, in the chair. 

At the morning session Dr. Esther Mc- 
Ginnis of the American Home Economics 
Association spoke on “Education for 
Family Life.” At the afternoon ses- 
sion Edna L. Skinner, vice-president, 
presided; and discussion of “What Shall 
We Do about It” was led by Doris Schu- 
maker of Cornell University. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Dorothea Beach, Bradford; 
vice-president, Edna Skinner; second 
vice-president, Mary McAuliffe; secre- 
tary, Annie D. Scott, Haverhill; treas- 
urer, Sarah Thames. 

Connecticut Valley Home Economics 
Association. At the annual meeting held 
in Springfield on March 19, Mrs. Evelyn 
S. Tobey of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, gave a highly instructive 
résumé of the findings of the Amos Parish 
Merchandising Clinic which meets in 
New York semi-annually to discuss the 
style points of the ensuing season. Wear- 
ing apparel and various wardrobe acces- 
sories were used to illustrate special 
fashion features. 

Berkshire County Home Economics 
Association. The February meeting was 
held at the North Adams State College. 
Dr. Crawford of North Adams gave an 
instructive talk on “Radium and Its Use 
in Care of Cancer.” 

The annual meeting was held May 14 
at East Lee Inn, and the chief speaker 
was Mr. Armstrong, minister of the Con- 
gregational Church of Pittsfield. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the last executive board meet- 
ing it was decided that the student club 
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bulletin depicting the activities of the 
past year and setting up the program of 
work for the ensuing year should be pub- 
lished early in the fall. All clubs affili- 
ated in 1931-32 will receive the new 
bulletin at the state meeting next October. 
This year’s bulletin prepared by Mrs. 
Merle Byers, state club adviser, assisted 
by Goldie Lieberman, student club chair- 
man, was sent to all clubs on May 1. 

Supervision. A second conference in 
the interest of better supervisors was held 
in Jackson in May at the instigation of 
the Michigan Conference of Grade Super- 
visors recently affiliated with the Michi- 
gan Education Association. Supervisors 
of art, music, physical education, and 
home economics participated. 

Battle Creek College. The food and 
nutrition departments have compiled a 
pamphlet on low-cost marketing sugges- 
tions which has been used by various 
local welfare and relief organizations. 

Helen S. Mitchell, professor of nutri- 
tion, presented a paper on “Factors In- 
fluencing Anemia Development in Young 
Rats” at the annual meeting of the Bio- 
Chemical Section in Philadelphia in 
April. 

The celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the College during com- 
mencement time included an alumne 
party for the benefit of a scholarship fund. 

Detroit. Upon the request of Senator 
Couzens, whose constructive and intelli- 
gent interest in the welfare of Michigan 
children has prompted him to make many 
generous gifts for their health and pro- 
tection, a group representing the agencies 
dealing with the health of children met in 
January, 1932, with those in charge of the 
Children’s Fund of Michigan to deter- 
mine whether the allotment of funds 
made for welfare families in Detroit was 
sufficient to adequately feed the children 
within their own homes. At this meet- 
ing the nutrition committee of Detroit 
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was formed to act in an advisory capac- 
ity on all problems relating to foods and 
nutrition and to direct a united nutrition 
program. 

At the request of the Red Cross 
through which a quantity of government 
flour has been distributed in lieu of bread, 
home economics students in Northern 
High School and the Girls’ Vocational 
School experimented with this flour to 
determine how it could best be used. 
Recipes for bread, English muffins, 
scones, crumpets, minute pudding, 
noodles, dumplings, biscuits were worked 
out and given to the Red Cross. Two 
demonstrations of a day’s welfare menus 
were also given in one of the elementary 
schools by classes in the seventh grade. 
The three meals of the day were prepared 
by a class working in three groups, each 
preparing breakfast, luncheon, or dinner. 

Kalamazoo. An interesting experi- 
ment to interest pupils in health clean- 
liness was attempted at the Washington 
Junior High School through the co- 
operation of the home economics depart- 
ment, student council, Junior Red Cross, 
and home-room teacher. The council 
had all tables in the school lunch room 
covered with clean, white paper doilies 
by a specially appointed committee, and 
all lunches brought from home were un- 
wrapped, placed on plates, and covered 
with napkins. The Junior Red Cross 
initiated a campaign requiring all pupils 
to wash their hands before eating in the 
lunch room, admission to which was by 
tickets issued by the proctors in the 
lavatories. The same organization pre- 
pared a plan of promoting adequate and 
balanced lunches by grading them A, B, 
C, D according to their food value. In 
the home rooms the pupils held frequent 
discussions on food value. 

Michigan State College. An historical 
program commemorating the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding was held 
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during commencement time, June 10 
to lo. 

During the annual Hotel Short Course 
in April discussions were confined to 
the general groupings of maintenance 
problems, foods, business promotion, and 
advertising. 

The Home Economics Club sponsored 
the annual dinner on May 18, at which 
the guest of honor, Dr. Isabel Bevier, 
addressed the club. 

Extension Service. A state advisory 
committee elected by the county chair- 
men to represent the farm women of 
seven districts met recently at East 
Lansing to assist in formulating programs 
based on the needs of their groups and 
to develop plans to strengthen the or- 
ganization within the counties. 

In memory of Mrs. Louise H. Camp- 
bell, who was state home demonstration 
leader for ten years, the state commit- 
tee plans to raise a scholarship fund of 
$1,000 by contributions from each of 
the 1,000 home economics extension 
groups in the state. The award will go 
to the 4-H Club girl who has made the 
best scholastic record in home economics 
at Michigan State College at the end of 
her junior year. She must have been 
a club member for at least two years to 
be eligible. 

In Wayne County extension women 
canned and contributed a jar each of 
fruit and vegetables to social workers for 
distribution among rural families, and 
members donated clothing and assisted 
in remodeling problems. Ottawa 
County had a garden campaign which 
helped the food problem for the year. 
In connection with clothing clinics in 
Ingham and Oceana Counties home 
demonstration agents have given in- 
formation on cleaning, dyeing, stain 
removal, and cutting old garments. 
Jackson County women have appointed 
welfare chairmen who have given assist- 
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ance to township supervisors in making 
and repairing clothing, supplying bedding 
and foods. In several cases extension 
groups have assumed complete charge 
of the welfare of a family. Emphasis 
on growing more of the family food 
supply at home has been made in the 
state nutrition program carried in twenty 
counties. 

Michigan State Normal College. Rep- 
resentatives from nine colleges partici- 
pated in April in a discussion meeting to 
formulate plans for a syllabus or hand- 
book which would guide home economics 
teachers in public schools in formulating 
local courses of study. 

Florence Fallgatter of Washington. 
D. C., Dr. Thomas Alexander of Col- 
umbia University, several heads of col- 
lege departments, and the home 
economics faculty were guests at the 
“Spring Tea” at the Ellen Richards 
House given by the senior girls. 

The final meeting of the Home Eco- 
nomics Club was an “Outdoor Cookery” 
meeting for which the freshmen acted as 
hostesses. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The speaker at the annual 
meeting, a dinner meeting held at the 
Women’s City Club of St. Paul, was 
Elin Berner of Stockholm, recently a 
guest on the University of Minnesota 
campus. Election of officers was held 
after the dinner. 

University of Minnesota. Members 
of the home economics faculty who are 
spending the summer in Europe are Ella 
J. Rose, Marion Weller, Alice M. Child, 
Ruth Segalson, and Frances Dunning. 

Mary Rokahr of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture was a visitor at University 
Farm in April and spoke to members of 
the home demonstration staff and eco- 
nomics specialists on some charts in 
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preparation, designed to present eco- 
nomics information to homemakers. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The officers elected at the 
twenty-first annual meeting are: presi- 
dent, Loyette Webb, State Teachers 
College, Hattiesburg; vice-president, 
Elaine Massey; secretary, Ida Morgan, 
Mississippi State College; treasurer, 
Miriam Doggett. 

The social features of the meeting were 
a tea given by the Mississippi Art Asso- 
ciation and the Jackson Art Study Club, 
a dinner for Blanche Halbert, and a buffet 
Inuncheon at the Trey Tea Shop for 
vocational home economics teachers. 

Extension Section. Mrs. Judson Pur- 
vis of Canton has been elected chair- 
man and Mrs. Margaret Cresswell of 
Jackson, secretary. Cotton uses were 
featured at the spring meeting, with an 
exhibit of fabrics and garments. 

Homemakers Section. Mrs. J. C. 
Luter of Mississippi State College has 
been reelected chairman and Mrs. Duke 
Thornton of Jackson elected secretary of 
the section. At the spring meeting Mrs. 
F. J. Hubbard of Jackson spoke on 
“Making a Home with What We Have,” 
and May Haddon, extension nutritionist, 
on “Long Life, Health, and Prosperity 
on Foods Grown in Mississippi.” 

Institution Section. Mrs. H. M. 
Addkison of Jackson has been reelected 
chairman and Mrs. L. M. Holeman, 
secretary. At the spring meeting, held 
in the cafeteria of Central High School, 
timely topics were discussed by Mrs. 
T. D. Peets, Mrs. M. C. Vaughn, and 
Mrs. Eleanor McCleland and reports of 
professional readings were made. 

Student Clubs. The new chairman is 


Winnie J. Hood of Perkinston, and the 
secretary is Frances Robertson of Biloxi. 
Lelia Massey, the retiring chairman, pre- 
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sided at the section meeting, which in- 
cluded discussion of “Programs and 
Projects for Home Economics Clubs” 
by Mrs. Avis L. Valentine, ‘Financing 
a Club” by Bertha Fritzsche, “What 
Clubs in Other States are Doing” by 
Minerva Tuttle. Plans were made to 
have the section represented at Atlanta. 
Teachers Section. Bertha Fritzsche 
of State Teachers College has been re- 
elected chairman and Ruth Wallace of 
Bogue Chitto elected secretary. 
Mississippi Vocational Association. 
Many vocational home economics teach- 
ers attended the recent meeting held in 
conjunction with the Mississippi Home 
Economics Association. Miriam Dog- 
gett led the discussion on the ‘‘Live-at- 
Home Program.” Amelia Felder told 
how this program has been promoted 
through evening classes; Anna Wheeler 
Byrd showed how home projects had 
served to further it; and Ruth Wallace 
showed that exchange of classes between 
agriculture and home economics had 
stimulated it. Sophie Payne Alston of 
Grenada College gave a particularly 
good talk on “Special Ways in Which 
Cotton Uses May be Extended” and 
displayed a convincing exhibit. Anna 
Wheeler Byrd, home economics teacher 
at Pleasant Grove, has been elected 
vice-president of the Association. 


MISSOURI 


Missouri Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The spring meeting to have been 
held in Columbia has been postponed 
until next year, the time to be decided 
at the executive committee meeting at 
Kansas City in November. 

University of Missouri. The Home 
Economics Club recently prepared and 
served an international dinner for the 
members and the faculty. Several for- 
eign countries were represented in table 
decorations, menus, and program. 
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Harold F. Clark, now professor of educational econcmics at Teachers College, 
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